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Telephone compan- 
ies that have been 
worrying about the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission order 
relative to new accounting regulations, and 
depreciation procedure—supposed to take 
effect January 1, 1933—will be relieved to 
hear that they probably will be given more 
time to prepare their filings. 

The commission itself is so far behind 
in its work that it is scarcely ready to 
The United States 


Association has 


tackle the proposition. 
Independent Telephone 
proposed to the Washington authorities 
that further time be granted to companies 
that desire it, in order to comply with the 
requirements, and it is anticipated the com- 
mission will agree to such action. 
* * * * 

Most business concerns, in all lines of 
industry, have had plenty to engage their 
attention in these times without having 
their troubles further complicated by new 
governmental regulations, and it is only 
reasonable to expect that the commission 
vill cooperate to this extent. 

In this event the national telephone 
organization will arrange to hold five or 
six district 


meetings in different sec- 


tions of the country, which will enable 

‘* -nanies to attend nearby conferences, at 

all accounting and depreciation ques- 

, will be explained. Dates and places 
i t* announced later. 

*tter sent out from the association’s 

.» headquarters, dated August 22, 

ent F. B. MacKinnon advised tele- 

t} «companies of the situation, in which 

id: 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES MAY OBTAIN 
ANOTHER DEPRECIATION DELAY of the 


“We desire at this time to advise you as 
to the status of the depreciation order and 
the revision of accounts which, as you 
know, have been pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for some time. 

The accounting revision was completed 
by the officials of the bureau of accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the accounting division of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association and 
representatives of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at a series of conferences 
this spring. Later the bureau of accounts 
submitted the matter to the division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission having 
jurisdiction over accounting. 

This division, however, was so behind 
in its work, due to Congressional demands, 
railroad relief measures and other prob- 
lems the commission was called upon to 
solve, that it was not able to act upon the 
accounting order, and postponed action until 
September. 

This association, in view of financial 
conditions and the delay in issuing the 
accounting order, has requested the com- 
mission when it issues the order, if it be 
made effective January 1, 1933, to provide 
that companies not in a position to comply 
at that time with the order shall be granted 
a postponement of one year. ; 

* * * & 

“Inasmuch as the revision of accounts 

contains the accounting needed under the 


depreciation order, we also requested that 


these companies ob- 
taining postponement 
of the effective date 
accounting 
order be granted 
postponement for the same period of the 
requirements of the depreciation order. 

We also requested that the break-down 
of the amount in the depreciation reserve 
into the primary accounts, required under 
the depreciation order by January 1, 1933, 
be postponed until after the filing of the 
percentage rates with the state commis- 
sions, which, under the amended order, has 
to be done by August 1, 1933. 

Under our suggestion, any company that 
is in a position to put the new accounting 
into effect this coming January, and pro- 
ceed with the depreciation order at the 
same time, will be able to do so, but any 
company not in a position to comply with 
those orders on January 1, due to its busi- 
ness position, shall have opportunity to 
obtain a postponement through application 
to the commission. 

We hope these requests meet your ap- 
proval. As soon as the commission acts 
upon the accounting order and our requests 
as to the depreciation and accounting or- 
ders, we shall notify you.” 

oo 6 « 

Judging from their attitude in the past, 
officials of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will not object to the requests made 
by the telephone association. They have 
always found the telephone interests will- 
ing to comply with their requirements as 
completely and as speedily as practicable, 
and the commission and companies have 


traveled along together in much more har- 
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mony than has characterized most indus- 
tries subject to federal regulation. 

The accounting division of the commis- 
sion, especially, has worked effectively with 
the telephone committees, and on more than 
one occasion has expressed its appreciation 
of the cooperation manifested. Agreement 
to the telephone proposition, therefore, is 
altogether likely. 

Holding Company Regulation. 

According to a decision handed down by 
the Federal Court of the Southern District 
of New York on August 19, public utility 
holding companies which charge their oper- 
ating subsidiaries fees for supervisory ser- 
vices, and have an interest in their supply 
purchases, are subject to investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission. This rul- 
ing was made in the controversy between 
the commission and the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. which had refused to produce 
records demanded by the commission. 

The commission’s present inquiry related 
to power and gas companies, but future 
proceedings may extend to all utilities— 
and include telephone companies—which 
are engaged in interstate business. In re- 


viewing the case the court paid special 
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attention to the relations of the operating 
concerns and the holding company, to 
which the individual service companies paid 
a blanket fee for advisory and supervisory 
services. 

It was also noted by the court that the 
holding company—Electric Bond & Share 
Co.—controlled the purchasing of supplies 
by the operating units from the General 
Electric Co., and that through stock owner- 
ship there was a community of interest 
among these corporations. 

Congressional investigation of the hold- 
ing company situation will pay special at- 
tention to this court action, and to the 
special phase of service company purchases 
under the direction of the holding organ- 
ization. 

There is a feeling among the utility- 
baiters at Washington that the public rates 
are affected materially by these inter- 
corporate relations among the service com- 
pany, the holding company and the manu- 
facturing branch of the combination. 

Whether these charges are reasonable or 
not is a question that has not been dis- 
cussed in this particular case, but it is ex- 
pected to be considered before the inquiry 
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is completed. The state commissions have 
not been able to regulate the holding com- 
panies to any extent so far, but it is likely 
that Congress will enact legislation next 
winter which will place them under the 
jurisdiction of some authority, with power 
to control their actions as well as the ac- 
tions of their subsidiaries. 

* * * * 

The defenders of the holding company 
theory, however, are not discouraged, and 
are preparing to prove that such parent 
organizations perform a valuable service 
for the operating units. 

Their principal objective will be to dem- 
onstrate that the fees they receive from 
their subsidiaries are fair and reasonable 
and effect economies. Various state com- 
missions have so ruled in the past. The 
Alabama Public Service Commission went 
on record to this effect just recently. 

Political attacks on the utilities caused a 
slump in the shares of holding companies 
several weeks ago, but they have recov- 
ered along with the general rise in the 
stock market. As the political campaign 
warms up, the control of holding companies 
is expected to continue to be a live issue. 


Tape-Armored Cable for Local Exchanges 


Use of Tape-Armored Cable for Exchange Distribution Becoming Popular 
Under Certain Conditions—Installation of Cable and Terminals—Advantages ° 
of Underground Distribution and Various Ways of Laying Out Cable Runs 


Tape-armored cable, although available 
for years, has not come into popular use 
for exchange distribution, until recently. 
In many of the new residential sections 
of some cities, aerial distribution is objec- 
tionable, and as only one or two lines are 
required in each building, tape-armored 
cable, buried without conduit, makes an 
ideal arrangement. 

In such cases a tape-armored cable of 
10 or 15 pairs is generally extended from 
a manhole of the regular cable system to 
an underground terminal installed either 
in a manhole or on a pedestal at some 
central point of the area to be served. One 
or two-pair tape-armored cables extend 
from this terminal to the various buildings 
to be served. 

Tape-Armored Cable. 

The 10 and 15-pair tape-armored cable 
is basically the same as any paper-insulat- 
ed cable. The lead sheath is first painted 
with a coat of asphaltum and then wrapped 
with a covering of paper. Two reverse 
layers of jute are then applied, followed 
by a covering of two layers of steel tape 
which is finally wound with two more re- 


By Ray Blain 


verse layers of jute wrapping. The one 
and two-pair cables are made up in a sim- 
ilar manner, except that the conductors 
are insulated with rubber instead of paper. 








Fig. 1. Underground Terminal in Handhole 
Showing Light-Weight Cover Suitable for 
Use in Lawns or Parkways. 


Splices in this type of cable will prefer- 
ably be made at terminal points. When it 
is necessary to splice at some point other 
than a terminal, the armor can be removed 
for the necessary distance and the splice 
made in the usual manner as with the ordi- 
nary lead cable. 

The completed splice should be painted 
and taped thoroughly and then incased in 
an iron pipe of suitable size. The ends 
of the pipe should be thoroughly sealed 
with oakum for protection, also to hold it 
in place. 

Tape-armored cable is installed in a man- 
ner very similar to the regular lead cov- 
ered type, but construction men must not 
get the idea that, because it is armored, 
it will stand a greater amount of abuse, 
for it will not safely. A good plan is to 
lay the cable directly into the open trench 
from a reel mounted on a truck or a trail- 
er. However, if tape-armored cable is 
being placed in a built-up section of the 
city, very probably it must pass under ex- 
isting pipes, and in such cases must be 
pulled-in. 

When this is 


done, rollers must be 
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placed in the trench at suitable intervals 
to prevent the cable dragging on the bot- 
tom of the trench. If permitted to drag, 
the strain will be so great that the lead 
covering and armor may slip and stretch 
so as to damage the insulation of the con- 
ductors. 


The Underground Terminal. 

The development of the underground 
terminal has really made possible the util- 
ization of tape-armored cable to advan- 
tage for exchange distribution. The in- 
stallation of a regular type cable terminal 








Fig. 2. Underground Type Terminal Open. 


in each building when only one or two 
lines would ever be used, has been one of 
the greatest objections to underground dis- 
tribution. 

The underground terminal can be mount- 
ed either horizontally or vertically in the 
manhole but the bracket arrangement, as 
shown in Fig. 1, seems to be the ideal ar- 
rangement. The cable splices to the lead 
cable stub of the terminal in the usual 
manner. In some cases it might be ad- 
visable to run ordinary lead-covered cable 
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in conduit to the underground terminal in 
the handhole. 

The one or two-pair rubber-insulated 
tape-armored cables replace drop wires of 
an aerial distribution system and connect 
to the binding posts of the terminal, after 
the lead sheath is clamped in a stuffing box 
to insure the exclusion of moisture from 
the terminal. 

When a cable 
one of 


into 
the underground terminals, the 
brass blank is first unscrewed and a brass 
bushing screwed in place. Enough of the 
lead covering is removed to permit the 
conductors to reach the proper binding 
posts of the terminal, Fig. 2. Now the 
brass packing nut, brass ring and rubber 
gasket are placed over the cable in the 
order named. 

The conductors are then pulled through 
the brass bushing until the lead covering 
extends inside the terminal about 4-inch. 
The rubber gasket is then inserted in the 
bushing and the brass ring pulled down 
to the rubber gasket. When the 
brass packing nut is screwed tightly on 
the bushing, the joint is complete and, if 
carefully done, is moisture-proof. 

To close the terminal cover, make sure 
that the rubber gasket is properly seated. 
Pull the hinged bolts up so that they fit 
in the notches on the side of the lid and 
screw the wing nuts firmly down. The 
wing nuts should be screwed as tightly 
as possible with the fingers only, as no 
wrench is required. 


is to be connected 


close 


This type terminal can be mounted on 
a pedestal or a pole and used in the same 
manner as described for the handhole. If 
an aerial cable feeds the area, the under- 
ground type terminal can be mounted on 
a pole and the tape-armored laterals ex- 
tended underground to the various build- 
ings being served. With such an arrange- 
ment the underground cables should be 
bonded together and to the aerial cable. 
The should also be 


tape-armored_ cable 








Fig. 3. Precast Handhole with Cover. 


protected by “U” guards where it enters 
the ground on the pole. Ordinarily one 
guard will take care of about three cables. 

In cases where only one or two under- 
ground laterals connect to an aerial cable, 
the underground terminal may be dispensed 
with and the rubber-insulated tape armored 
cable connected direct to the punchings 
in the regular terminal if desired. 

The Plan of Distribution. 

Many may think that underground cable 
distribution is too expensive for consid- 
eration and is unnecessary in their partic- 
ular exchange. Local conditions will, of 
course, apply but it is very probable that 
this type of distribution will be quite popu- 
lar during the next few years. 

While drop wire is a great improvement 
over what we had a few years ago, and, 
lasts much longer, there is an increase in 
trees in most’ localities and people are be- 
coming more reluctant in granting permis- 
sion to trim clearance for wires. Drop 
wires and trees will never get along well 
together. Where an underground distribu- 
tion system is installed, trees are 
bothersome and_ substation 
not required, 

It is true that cable is once 
placed in a house it must stay there as its 
removal would not le economy. 


never 
protectors are 


when a 


Few aerial 
drops are ever removed for this reason. 
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Fig. 4. Sometimes It Is Economy to 


Run Two or Three Cables in One Trench from the Handhole to the First Building. 
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Fig. 5. Where Digging Is Easy It May Be Desirable to Run Each Cable Direct in Individual Trenches. 


If handholes are placed inside the curb 
in parkways, it is a simple matter to add 
additional cable laterals. I have even seen 
handholes placed in private lawns as they 
are so small and neat that they seldom 
prove objectionable in any location. If 
concrete handholes are used, they can be 
precast, Fig. 3, and then moyed to the de- 
sired location and placed in service. This 
is much easier than setting forms and 
pouring concrete on the job. 


The routing of the trench for this type 
cable construction must be planned for 
each individual job. Sometimes it is econ- 
omy to run two or three cables in one 
trench for a greater part of the distance 
from the handhole to the first building, 
Fig. 4. On other jobs where the digging 
is easy with few obstructions, the saving 
of cable may make it desirable to run each 
cable in the most direct route possible, 
in individual trenches, Fig. 5. 


The regular lead-covered cable has been 
used with varied success for several years 
by being buried without any mechanical 
protection. In some areas this type of 
construction has met with disaster due to 
chemicals in the soil causing corrosion of 
the lead sheath. Various protective cov- 
erings of compound have been used with 
success but such cable still lacks, as con- 
sidered by some, adequate mechanical pro- 
tection. 

Experiments have also been conducted 
by using a low-grade gypsum mixture to 
protect and fireproof lead-covered power 
cables. This same system might be used 
on telephone cables with success for some 
type of installation. 

Inasmuch as tape-armored cable sells 
at such a reasonable cost and has proved 
so satisfactory, it would seem ideal for 
cases where the regular lead-covered cable 
in conduit will not prove economical. 


August New Business Campaign 


Missouri Company Obtained Surprising Results in Ten-Day 

Drive for New Business—Plan Followed in Putting on Cam- 

paign—Station Quota Doubled—Comments on Various Results 
By H. H. Hillyer, 


President, Citizens Public Service Co. of Missouri, Warrenton, Mo. 


For months we had experienced re- 
verses. Station losses had been heavy and 
persistent. Collections difficult. Rate trou- 
bles. All the afflictions which seem com- 
mon to the telephone business the past year 
or two had made their mark on our busi- 
ness. 


Possibly the worst result was not the 
actual monetary loss, but the harmful effect 
on our organization. To the credit of our 


employes be it said that they were patient, 
loyal and hopeful. But they were discour- 
aged and on the defensive. Their efforts 
were mostly devoted to maintaining good 
service and trying to hold the losses to 
a minimum. 

When we announced a drive for new 
business and expressed our belief that we 
could get a satisfactory number of new 
stations, we learned the real meaning of 


the phrase, “We're from Missouri; you've 
got to show us.” 

Because of the psychology of the situa- 
tion and for the purpose of injecting new 
blood, new thought and proven methods 
into the campaign, we engaged the serv- 
ices of an outside organization trained in 
such work. While we knew this would 
cost us something, we felt that the extra 
cost would be justified by the larger results 
which should come. We had not forgotten 
the meager results of our last campaign, 
put on last winter in our own way. 

Now that the campaign is over, we are 
certain we made a wise decision. Under 
our contract with the sales organization we 
agreed to appropriate some money for cam- 
paign expenses, such as employe meetings, 
advertising, supplies and prizes. 

There was no fee to be paid unless new 
stations were sold, and only in proportion 
to such sales. We paid none of the ex- 
penses of the assisting organization. We 
had little to lose; much to gain. 

The campaign dates were set—August § 
to August 18 inclusive. We gave the assist- 
ing sales concern free rein and we now 
have no cause to regret it. They did, how- 
ever, consult us on matters of policy, and 
we found them always deeply concerned 
and active in the interests of our company. 

A series of employe meetings were held 
about two weeks before the starting date 
of our campaign. These were arranged by 
districts, with a good dinner a feature of 
the meeting. Then, the evening was de- 
voted to a discussion of the forthcoming 
campaign : the need for it, the purpose, the 
plan of activity, each employe’s part in it- 
A fair and equitable plan of compensation 
in prizes and cash was described. Informa- 
tion and inspiration were imparted at the 
meetings. Supplies were distributed. 

I saw something happen at these meet- 
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ings which astonished me. I had thought 
it almost impossible. The employes came 
to the meetings plainly skeptical of any 
chance to put on a successful campaign— 
“conditions weren’t right,” and so on. 
They left smiling, eager and determined to 
go to work. They now had a plan, simple 
and easy and full of promise of both pleas- 
ure and success. 

While it gave me hope that we would 
sell some business, I decided that even if 
we failed in that, the money spent was 
yery much worth while. Any organization 
head will understand what I mean when 
I refer to the importance and value of 
organization morale, esprit de corps, or 
whatever you wish to call it. We were 
already ahead of the game after our pre- 
liminary meetings. 

It was decided to remove the service 
connection charge for the campaign, so as 
to offer some inducement to the public. 
Authority was granted by the Missouri 
Public Service Service Commission to 
waive the charge. This fact was stated in 
special advertising and publicity stories 
which were prepared and placed in all our 
newspapers. 


However, we determined to collect some 
rental on each telephone sold, either when 
the order was taken or when installation 
was made. 


Now for the result of the campaign: 
Against a quota of 161 new stations to be 
sold in ten days, the very first day pro- 
duced 82 sales—more than half the quota. 
The sales on the remaining days were 
respectively 29, 29, 15, 12, 21, 22, 27, 28 
and 57, a total of 322, just double the 
quota. 

Out of 37 exchanges, only five failed to 
make their quotas. The remainder made 
from 100 per cent to 750 per cent of their 
quota. Twenty of them doubled their 
quota or better. 

It was interesting to see the interest and 
enthusiasm become more intense as_ the 
campaign progressed. Daily reports and 
bulletins accomplished that desirable fac- 
tor. The bulletins were skilfully prepared 
to inject humor and the friendly competi- 
tive spirit into the work. 

Even the most skeptical employe cast 
their show-me attitude overboard early in 
the drive and began to produce results. 
They became enlivened by the competitive 
element in the campaign, impatient for 
each day’s bulletin. One key man who had 
early confided to me that he thought such 
a campaign was a waste of effort, became 
so interested that he went at the job in 
such a way that he personally sold 11 
Stations in a town of 1,250 population. 

At this writing we are still busy install- 
ing telephones. It is too early to compute 
the dollar-results of the campaign, but 


early calculations indicate that 
annual 


the new 
revenue from rentals alone will 
amount to about $5,000. We do not know 
how much toll business will come from 
these new stations. 
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A very fine feature of the campaign was 
a service survey and interview of our city 
subscribers, to discuss toll service and to 
resell them on the value of telephone serv- 
ice. We feel that this should help 
to reduce our normal losses somewhat. 
Certainly we have improved our entire 
organization and our relations with the 
public. 

The whole job was accomplished with- 
out any especial effort on the part of the 
general office personnel, and with practi- 
cally no disturbance of routine business 
throughout all the telephone exchanges of 
our company. 

I consider the new business was obtained 
at a very reasonable cost, especially as the 
sales company we employed will get its fee 
out of the new revenue, most of which 
would probably never have been brought 
our way otherwise. 
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Sign on Motor Truck Urges Use 
of Long Distance. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., of 
Tampa, Fla., is making use of its motor 
trucks in an unusual way. One truck, for 
instance, carries an attractive, easy-to-read 
sign with this message: “While on vaca- 
tion, for necessary communication use long 
distance. . . . Fast—cheap—satisfactory.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 29.—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 5%c. Tin— 
Firm; spot and nearby, $24.50; future, 
$24.70. Iron—Quiet. No. 2, f. o. b. East- 
ern Pennsylvania, $13.50@14.00; Buffalo, 
$14.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, 3.50c; East 
St. Louis, 3.35c. Zinc—Firmer; East St 
Louis spot and future, 2.80@2.85c. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Toll Phrases Revised to Take Care of Federal Tax—Many 
Written Questions Regarding the Federal Tax Are Being Sub- 
mitted in the District Meeting Traffic Schools—Series No. 62 


By Mrs. MayME Workman, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Last week we outlined traffic routines 
that have been revised to take care of the 
federal tax. This week we are going to 
list the phrases that have been revised to 
take care of the tax. 

Quoting person-to-person rate: “The 
person-to-person rate to (called place) is 
$1.30 for three minutes, plus the federal 
tax.” 

Quoting time and charge to calling sta- 
tion: “On your call to (called place) 
(called number) the charge is 75 cents for 
three minutes, including the federal tax.” 

Quoting charge to called station: “On 
your call from (calling place), the charge 
is $1.45, including the federal tax.” 

Quoting amount of tax: Rate 50 cents 
or more but less than one dollar: “The 
tax will be 10 cents if the charge is less 
than one dollar; 15 cents if one dollar 
or more but less than two dollars; or 20 
cents if two dollars or more.” 

Rate $1.00 or more but less than two 
dollars: “The tax will be 15 cents if the 
charge is less than two dollars; or 20 cents 
if two dollars or more.” 

Rate $2.00 or more: “The tax will be 20 
cents.” 

Rate less than 50 cents: “There will be 
no federal tax unless the charge is 50 cents 
or more.” 

Customer at pay station questions amount 
of charge: Say, “10 (or ‘15° or ‘20°) cents 
is for the federal tax.” 

Quoting station-to-station rate on collect 
call: “Between 4:30 a. m. and 7.00 p. m., 
the rate to (called place) is 95 cents for 
the first three minutes, plus the federal 
ix: 


Reporting ready on a call from a pre- 
payment coin-box station: “Ready with 
(called place). Sixty cents for three min- 
utes, please.” Note: You include the tax 
in the amount requested but do not specify 
that 10 cents of the amount is for the 
federal tax. 

Hotel extension CLR calls: In reporting 
charge to charge operator, “Room 406, Mr. 
Evans, Chicago, the charge is $1.75 for 
two minutes, including the federal tax.’ 

Quoting rate to hotel operator: Reach 
the hotel operator and say, “Quote Rate.” 
When the hotel operator says, “Ready,” 
say for example, “Room 406, Mr. Evans, 
between 4:30 a. m. and 7:00 p. m., the rate 
to Chicago is 95 cents for the first three 
minutes, plus the federal tax.” 

Collecting deposit from a coin-box sta- 
tion: Say to the called party, for example, 
“The charge is $2.05 for three minutes, in- 
cluding the federal tax. Deposit $1.50 
please, and wait until I tell you to deposif 
more.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What should you do if an operator re- 
ports a circuit out of order? 

2. How should the exact time on a call be 
quoted ? 

3. On calls to tributaries where the TTC 
rings the subscribers direct, how do you 
make your ticket read? 

4. Where is the “T” placed on the ticket? 
Is a tributary operator supposed to get 
the OK on a collect call or is that up 
to the telephone operator originating 
the ticket? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, turn to page 26. 
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Secretarial Service for Subscribers 


Discussion of One Practical Method of Increasing Earnings by Utilizing an 
Undeveloped By-Product of the Telephone Business — Additional Services in 
Connection With Secretarial Service—Operation of Service Switchboard 


Depressed economic conditions have em- 
phasized the necessity for more revenue 
from our dollars invested in telephone 
properties. Telephone men know that the 
profit-producing factor in telephone oper- 
ations is the amount of revenue per station 
rather than the number of stations. 

With the necessity of increasing gross 
revenues and with the distinct advantage 
of higher per station revenues, every tele- 
phone company is provided with an incen- 
tive to exhaust the possibilities of every 
known by-product of the telephone busi- 
It is not only desirable to widen 
our present scope of activity but it may 
be necessary to develop the by-products in 
order to earn a reasonable return on our 
adjusted plant values. 

You who read these comments and sug- 
gestions have, at various times, been will- 
ing to pay a small amount of money fcr 
the service of having some competent, de- 
pendable person receive a telephone mes- 
sage which you could not receive or per- 
haps did not desire to receive personally. 
Your thoughtful review of such instances 
will show that some type of telephone- 
answering service would have practical 
value to private and business affairs of 
alert individuals and business organiza- 
tions. 


ness. 


The only criterion which would indicate 
the extent of general acceptance of an 
efficient telephone-answering service is evi- 
denced by the demand for all types of 
communication services which have 
reached a point of technical excellence, 
economy, convenience and scope to have 
practical usefulness in present-day activi- 
ties. 

Special Equipment Designed. 

We can, therefore, theorize the premise 
that demand for telephone-answering serv- 
ice will be in direct proportion to its prac- 
ticability and scope of usefulness. With 
this theory in mind surveys have been 
made, special equipment has been designed 
and a scheme of adaption carefully worked 
out, an outline of which is herein tendered 
as a contribution toward the practical 
application of the answering service idea. 

The plan now being promoted employs 
an intercepting board specially designed to 
fit the particular requirements of an effi- 
cient answering service for unattended 
telephone stations, or for tetenhone sub- 
scribers who desire to have some one an- 
swer their telephone calls for them. In 
this plan, such service is termed “secre- 
tarial service” because it provides record- 
ing and secretarial service in addition to 
a mere answering service. 


By C. H. Warner 


The business of providing connecting fa- 
cilities without common-carrier liability, 
has been developed to a point of remark- 
able efficiency. In order to achieve this 
efficiency the tendency has been to narrow, 
rather than widen, the scope of service. 
From a telephone operating viewpoint it 
would not be practical to disturb present 
operating practices or the rates which 
are based on present rules and regulations. 
Neither does it appear advisable for a tele- 
phone company to admit common-carrier 
liability by filing a secretarial service rate. 
Secretarial Service Company Needed. 

Investigations indicate that a telephone 
company, as a corporate entity, is not in 
a desirable position to offer its subscribers 
any kind of answering service; but as a 
corporate entity and without disturbing 
existing rates and practices, our studies 
all show that there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for all telephone companies to de- 
velop a source of important revenue 
through cooperation with, and leases of 
space and facilities to, a secretarial serv- 
ice company, or to an individual who will 
handle an answering service on an agency 
basis. 

Before discussing the business of leas- 
ing space and facilities to an organization 
designed to make our telephones more use- 
ful, let us first analyze the possibilities of 
this common-carrier adjunct to present- 
day telephone service. 

A properly-organized, _ properly-pre- 
sented and properly-operated secretarial 
service has tremendous possibilities. Any 
private line subscriber is a potential sub- 
scriber to an answering service because its 
adaption can be made so flexible that it 
will have an economic function in a wide 
variety of private and business activities. 
Socially active men and women are often 
victims of circumstances that could be 
greatly relieved through an efficient and 
confidential secretarial-answering service. 

Many men attempt to keep in close 
touch with their business 24 hours a day. 
Such individuals receive many important 
telephone calls outside office hours and 
frequently urgent messages are missed or 
delayed because the called party cannot 
be located. Many executives do not like 
to be called at home yet must be dis- 
turbed to receive telephone calls, any one 
of which might be of vital importance. 
This type of individual has as definite a 
use for secretarial service as he has for 
an office secretary. 

Answering service would be valuable to 
all classes of professional men and women. 
particularly doctors, dentists, nurses and 
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professional entertainers. One-man offices, 
or offices that could be made one-man 
offices through employment of this service, 
are logical subscribers. Salesmen who are 
away from their homes and offices for a 
days in order to render a 24-hour service 
touch with their customers through secre- 
tarial service. 

Business houses that stay open all night, 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and _holi- 
days in order to render a 24 hour service 
could close their doors and still give 24- 
hour service through a secretarial service 
company. Included in this group are gar- 
ages rendering wrecking car and tire serv- 
ice, service stations for oil and gas heat- 
ing units, service stations for mechanical 
refrigerating units, detective agencies, un- 
dertaking establishments, companies ren- 
dering ambulance service, taxicab com- 
panies, transportation companies and the 
various departments of city administra- 
tion. 

Any business house is likely to receive 
early and late telephone calls, many of 
which mean business. Investigation shows 
that businesses suffering most from missed 
telephone calls include bakeries, dairies, 
laundries, coal and fuel companies, de- 
livery companies, electric (radio) 
panies and plumbing establishments. 

A secretarial service board would have 
a practical application in the operation of 
large apartment and office buildings. This 
localized service could be handled by a 
secretarial service company on a contract 
basis, or the telephone company could fur- 
nish the special equipment on a rental 
basis. Under any arrangement the tele- 
phone company would get the profitable 
business of leasing the special equipment. 

Various Services to Be Furnished. 

In addition to answering and recording 
the intercepted telephone calls, secretarial 
service could be organized to furnish, on 
a measured basis, other which 
might include: 

(1) Information relative to train ar- 
rivals and departures, bus _ schedules, 
weather forecasts, time, business classifi- 
cations, etc. (2) Stock, bond, grain and 
produce market quotations. (3) Morning 
calls. (4) Messenger service. (5) Res- 
ervation, purchase and delivery of rail- 
road, bus, airplane and steamship trans- 
portation. (6) Reservation, purchase and 
delivery of theater tickets, etc. (7) Oper- 
ation as as employment agency for sec- 
retaries, stenographers, nurses and _ all 
types of tradesmen. 

The idea is to furnish any kind of 
service that can be rendered over a tele- 
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phone and for which the subscriber will 
pay a reasonable charge. 

Secretarial service requires special 
equipment. It is obvious that the require- 
ments of an efficient answering and secre- 
tarial service could not be handled prop- 
erly by the concentrated assembly of con- 
necting facilities in our modern manual 
switchboards. 

The function of a secretarial service 
board is to provide terminating facilities 
rather than connecting facilities. The sec- 
retarial phase of this answering service, 
along with the mechanics of handling each 
terminating point as a private telephone, 
makes it necessary to concentrate into one 
closely associated group all 
the parts and devices per- 
tinent to the service ren- 
dered individual sub- 
scribers. 


A _ telephone-answering 
service board or a secre- 
tarial service board, has 
been designed which is in 
appearance similar to our 
modern toll boards and 
which is a cordless board 
made up of the required 
number of so-called secre- 
tarial service units. The 
accompanying illustration 
shows one of the secretarial service units. 

The face of this secretarial service unit 
shows two switchboard lamps (yellow and 
green), the unit’s number plate, a two- 
way cut-in key and associated cut-in sig- 
nal, the subscriber’s index card, and fil- 
ing space for the secretarial service 
tickets. By using an intermediate distrib- 
uting frame, placed adjacent to the tele- 
phone company’s main frame, the lines of 
subscribers to secretarial service are 
looped through that subscriber’s secretarial 
service unit. 

With the cut-in key in normal position 
the subscriber’s line is clear for the usual 
telephone operations. The _ secretarial 
service unit is cut into service by throw- 
ing its key to the “up” position. In this 
position the key mechanically operates its 
associated red signal to plainly show that 
that unit is in service. 

The key in this “up” position cuts the 
subscriber’s line at the secretarial service 
unit so that the yellow lamp signals calls 
for the subscriber and the green lamp 
signals’ calls from the subscriber. Signals 
from either lamp are answered by throw- 
ing the key to its “down” position. 

The secretarial service operator answers 
the yellow lamp signal with the phrase, 
Name, or number shown on the subscrib- 
er’s index card. The green lamp signal is 
answered in the same manner as a private 
secretary would answer her employer. A 
subscriber’s orders and messages are re- 
corded in duplicate on secretarial service 
tickets (similar to standard toll tickets) 
and led in his unit filing space. 

There are three 


types of secretarial 
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service tickets, each of which are made up 
in duplicate with carbon paper inserted 
The connect-order tickets are blue, the 
message tickets are white and the discon- 
nect-order tickets are pink. This color 
scheme is used to facilitate references and 
filing. The record of one period of service 
connection, thus would start with a blue 
connect-order ticket and end with a pink 
disconnect-order ticket. 

Other general features of this secre- 
tarial service board include lamps and 
relays for trunks to the telephone com- 
pany’s switchboard with ringing and lis- 
tening keys associated with each trunk, 
provision for mounting dial, a convenient 
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“Secretarial Service” or ‘Telephone Answering Service’ Unit. 


arrangement for the operator’s set, night 
alarm, time stamp clock and filing space 
for tickets and other standard forms used 
in the service routine. 

The board has been designed for con- 
venient maintenance and operating com- 
fort and the unit method of assembly pro- 
vides for the economical adaption of equip- 
ment to actual requirements. 

For small towns and for places where 
only a few secretarial service subscrib- 
ers are available, the secretarial service 
units are assembled in a small cabinet 
which is specially designed to work in 
conjunction with the telephone switch- 
board. In some instances where the face 
of a one or two-position switchboard is 
not filled, it is possible to insert a small 
group of secretarial service units in the 
face of the board without the addition 
of a special cabinet. 

Where only a few secretarial service 
units are needed the telephone operator 
can also act as the secretarial service op- 
erator and the secretarial service business 
handled personally, on an agency basis, by 
either an operator or the local manager. 

Traffic costs constitute a major portion 
of our problems connected with small- 
exchange operations. With these diffi- 
culties in mind, surveys have been made 
to determine the value of secretarial serv- 
ice to small exchanges. These surveys 
show that a few secretarial service units, 
handled in conjunction with a small one- 
position telephone switchboard and oper- 
ated on an emergency basis, could cut 
traffic costs materially and at the same 
time pay the telephone company, for lease 
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ot service and facilities, an amount each 
year greater than the total cost of the 
secretarial service equipment. 

All studies and experiences show that 
this plan for secretarial service can be 
adapted profitably to the operation of any 
size manual exchange. One secretarial 
service subscriber is worth while. 

The only scientific rate structures are 
built up on a measured service basis. To 
encourage usage, the rate per unit of serv- 
ice should decrease as the volume in- 
creases. A wider scope of service, a more 
widely useful service, would bring about 
more frequent usage; and with measured 
service, more frequent usage of existing 


facilities is the profit- 
producing factor. 
For this reason secre- 


tarial service rates should 
be set up with a low mini- 
mum monthly rate and 
with a sliding scale of 
charges for each ticket. 
The flat minimum rate is 
recommended because it is 
worth something to the 
subscriber to have a secre- 
tarial-answering service 
immediately available and 
because a secretarial ser- 
vice subscriber tiés up one 
unit of equipment whether or not the ser- 
vice is actually employed. 

To encourage saturation this flat month- 
ly rate should be no more than enough to 
cover comfortably the cost of keeping one 
sercretarial service unit in service. Charges 
for contacts on the telephone company’s 
main frame and one secretarial service 
unit’s proportionate amount of rent, main- 
tenance, depreciation and interest should 
be covered by a flat minimum rate. The 
measured service rates should be designed 
to cover traffic, commercial and general 
expenses and to provide the margin for 
operating profits. 

Service installation charges should be 
enough to cover the cost of running the 
jumpers from the telephone company’s 
main frame to the secretarial service 
frame and the expense of accounting rou- 
tine in connection with preparing the sub- 
scriber’s records, etc. This simple routine 
would require installation charges con- 
siderably less than the necessary charges 
for installing a telephone. 

Low installation charges, low minimum 
rates and a fair reduction for volume in 
measured service are features that will 
attract subscribers to secretarial service. 
Once these subscribers are awakened to 
the wide scope of usefulness, the economy 
and the convenience of an efficient secre- 
tarial answering service, the volume will 
come as surely as it came to early venture: 
in telephony. 

Details of this scheme of adaption and 
information concerning special answering 
service equipment can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the writer in care of TELEPHONY. 

















Personal Notes from the Field 





E. D. Glandon, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Pittsfield, 
Ill., is the subject of an extensive article in 
a recent issue of the Pittsfield Republican, 

















E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, IIl., President 

and General Manager, Pike County Tele— 

phone Co., Received Honorary Mention in 
Newspaper Item. 


which relates the high lights in his career. 

Mr. Glandon has for many years played 
an important part in Illinois telephone de- 
velopment and likewise has been active in 
the telephone affairs of the nation. He has 
served as a director and vice-president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and for several terms was 
president of the Illinois state organization. 
The Republican also emphasizes the valua- 
ble services rendered by Mr. Glandon in 
civic and church affairs, and gives him 
credit for the fine record made by the Pike 
County compuny in building up an efficient 
telephone system in that section of the state. 

W. C. Zerman, of Stonehurst, Pa., 
plant construction supervisor for the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, eastern 
area, and the Diamond State Telephone 
Co. in Delaware, recently commemorated 
the 40th anniversary of his entrance into 
the telephone industry. Since August 3, 
1892, he has been actively engaged in tele- 
phone work. 

During his long career he has invented, 
or helped to. perfect, innumerable con- 
struction devices that are now standard 
throughout the Bell System. Practically 
all of the appliances he has originated are 
designed to combine safety with efficiency 
and operating economies. 

One of Mr. Zerman’s outstanding con- 


tributions to safety in the telephone in- 
dustry —an aerial platform, or basket, 
placed upon a motor truck pole derrick, by 
means of which linemen may work “up in 
the air” without climbing poles—was de- 
scribed and illustrated in TELEPHONY of 
April 4, 1931, page 54. By means of this 
platform, a telephone lineman is enabled to 
stand in complete safety upon an enclosed 
wooden flooring projected from a motor 
truck by a steel derrick arm while work- 
ing around crossarms at the tops of poles, 
along the wires and cables. The derrick is 
also most useful in setting poles, attaching 
crossarms and wires and in trimming trees. 

Another device contributed to the in- 
dustry by Mr. Zerman is a collapsible reel 
for paying out telephone wire as a tem- 
porary substitute for lines wrecked by 
severe storms. The reel may be folded up 
like an umbrella and stowed away in a 
minimum of space in the telephone truck 
for emergency use. 

Mr. Zerman also devised the now com- 
monplace combination of pole-setting truck 
and cable-carrying trailer, an ingenious 
safety hook for preventing poles from 
falling while being set in place, the 
method of pulling aerial and underground 
cable by means of a steel wire, and origi- 
nated the practice of setting short stub 
poles alongside of telephone poles to re- 
enforce the latter and prolong their active 
life. 

David A. Crawford, of Glenview, IIL. 
was recently elected a director of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. He fills the 
place made vacant by the death of. D. Mark 
Cummings. Mr. Crawford is president of 
the Pullman Co. and of Pullman, Inc., the 
holding company of the Pullman system. 

Walter Carlson is the new Plymouth, 
Ind., district manager of the United Tele- 
phone Companies, Inc., succeeding Sam 
Tomlinson who retired recently. Mr. Carl- 
son was transferred from Rolla, Mo., 
where he has been serving as district man- 
ager of the United Telephone Co. of Mis- 
souri. 


Obituary. 

John I. Cheney, manager of the East- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co., Winchester, 
Ind., for the past 11 years, passed away 
early last month as a result of complica- 
tions which set in after an operation. Mr. 
Cheney had been suffering for some time 
from arthritis and an operation was per- 
formed in an effort to locate the seat of 
the trouble. About a week later another 
operation was performed, from which he 
appeared to be recovering. Complications 
set in, however, which he was unable to 
combat with his weakened vitality. 

Mr. Cheney was 41 years of age at the 
time of his demise. During his adminis- 
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tration of the affairs of the Eastern Indi- 
ana company it had become one of the 
most efficiently operated companies in the 
state, serving a total of approximately 8,000 
subscribers. 

After graduating from the Winchester 
high school in 1909, Mr. Cheney entered 
Purdue University and was graduated with 
the class of 1917 in civil engineering with 
high honors. He served in the ordnance 
department during the World war, was an 
active member of the American Legion 
and the Winchester Rotary Club. He is 
survived by his widow and one son. 

W. W. Johnson, telephone engineer 
for the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion for the past 14 years, died very sud- 
denly Thursday night, August 18, at his 
home in Jefferson City. He was buried 
August 21 in Riverview Cemetery of that 
city. 

Mr. Johnson’s experience in the tele- 
phone business dates back to 1884 when he 
became manager of the Alliance, Ohio, ex- 
change of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. After operating that exchange for 
foyr years, he was transferred to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he was engaged in 
general work for two years. 

He was for several years employed as 
assistant chief operator and switchboard 

















W. W. Johnson, Well Known Telephone En- 

gineer of the Missouri Public Service Com- 

mission, Who Passed Away Very Suddenly 
Last Month. 


man at Detroit, Mich. From there he was 
transferred to Zanesville, Ohio, as man- 
ager. Two years later he became manage’ 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, exchange, where 
he remained four years. From Youngs- 
town he was transferred to Columbus. 
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After three years of employment with 
the Central Union Telephone Co. in Colum- 
bus, he went to Montgomery, Ala., as 
superintendent of the state of Alabama for 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Two years later Mr. Johnson left the 
employ of the Southern Bell to return to 
the Central Union as special agent to the 
president. 

After filling this position for a year, 
Mr. Johnson was transferred’ to the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. (now the 
Southwestern Bell) as general superintend- 
ent, with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. 
For seven years he was general superin- 
tendent, later becoming superintendent of 
construction. 


In March, 1914, Mr. Johnson was made 
secretary of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation. He held this position for four and 
a half years, during which time he did 
excellent work in directing the work of 
the association and enlarging its scope. In 
October, 1918, he was placed in charge of 
the telephone and telegraph department of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
with the title of engineer. This position 
he continued to fill most commendably for 
the succeeding 14 years up to the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Johnson was very well known 
throughout the state of Missouri through 
his connections with the public service 
commission and his affiliations with the 
Missouri Telephone Association. His loss 
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will be keenly felt in Missouri telephone 
circles. 

Robert Burrows, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
has the sympathy of countless friends 
throughout Ontario and Quebec, as well as 
others scattered throughout the Bell System 
in the United States, in the passing of Mrs. 
Burrows, whose death took place at their 
summer residence in Orillia, Ontario, Can., 
Thursday, August 11. 

Mrs. Burrows had been in failing health 
for several months but, a few weeks ago, 
she appeared to take a definite turn for 
the better. Her sudden demise came as a 
severe shock to her many friends in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, where she was a resident 
for the past nine years, as well as in Sault 
Ste. Marie, London and other Ontario cen- 
ters where Mr. and Mrs. Burrows had 
been residents in previous years. 

Mr. Burrows was general commercial 
manager of the Bell Company of Canada 
for several years, prior to his promotion to 
the assistant vice-presidency two years ago. 

V. W. Smith, minister of railways and 
telephones for the Alberta Government 
Telephones, Edmonton, Alberta, passed 
away recently as a result of a fatal heart 
attack just as he was about to leave for 
his vacation. As a member of the cabinet 
of the Alberta Government Telephones for 
11 years, Mr. Smith played an important 
part in the development of telephone ser- 
vice in western Canada. 


Make Service Good; Then Sell It 


Suggestions for Selling Telephone Service—Prospect Must First 
be Convinced that He Cannot Afford to be Without a Tele- 
phone Before Cost is Quoted—Tell of Protection in Case of Fire 


By Miss Geraldine Cleaver, 
West Iowa Telephone Co., Anita, Iowa. 


The business world has been and still is 
suffering; many business houses have had 
to close their doors. The telephone com- 
panies are suffering along with the rest. 
In many exchanges telephones are being 
taken out—and are being taken out by 
those who can afford to have them as well 
as by those who can not. In many com- 
munities, “rate wars” have crippled the 
telephone business. 

3ecause of the times and because things 
are slack—now is the time for everyone 
in the telephone business to turn salesman 
and sell telephone service. 

Before trying to sell anything the sales- 
mai must first be fully convinced of the 
value of what he is selling. We can not 
put anything across successfully unless we 
know, in our own minds, exactly what we 
are doing. Therefore, it behooves us to 
know what we are selling. 

First, we must see that the telephone 
ice is of the very best. Let “Service 


First” be the motto—and then go out and 
sell it. 
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In selling such service the successful 
salesman fully instills in the mind of the 
prospective subscriber, the fact that he can 
not afford to be without a telephone—be- 
fore he has a chance to say that he can not 
afford to have one. 

In every community there are homes 
where it is financially impossible for the 
family to have a telephone, especially this 
year; homes where there is no money and 
no prospects of any, where friends are 
helping keep them, or they are being kept 
by the county. To these people, of course, 
telephone service can not be sold now. On 
the other hand, there are many homes 
where telephones should be, although the 
families are by no means financially well 
off. To these the salesman should try to 
sell telephone service. The salesman may 
be any employe of the telephone company. 

We are told by telephone men of experi- 
ence that the price of service must not be 
quoted until after the desire for service is 
created. Creating the desire for service is 
accomplished by pointing out the benefits 
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derived from service and of convincing the 
prospective buyer, or subscriber, that he 
can not afford to be without a telephone. 

The wide-awake salesman, or employe, 
will find many examples to show the need 
of a telephone. Perhaps the greatest bene- 
fit derived from a telephone is that of pro- 
tection. 

Not long ago fire was discovered in the 
upstairs of a farm home. A young man 
of the family was home alone with an 
older crippled brother, who was bedfast. 
They did not have a telephone; they had 
always felt that they had no need for one. 
Before going to a neighbor’s to get help, 
the young man had to go upstairs, take his 
brother from the burning rooms and carry 
him downstairs and outside to safety—hen 
he went for help. 

The fire was beyond control by the time 
help came. They lost everything they had 
except the clothes they were wearing at 
the time the fire was discovered. 

If there had been a telephone, the young 
man could have immediately called for 
help; the help could have been on the way 
while he was carrying the brother to 
safety. Firemen say that unless they can 
get at a fire-within a few minutes, there is 
very little for them to do. In this case 
help did not arrive in time to save any- 
thing in the home. 

The papers have been full of stories of 
robberies, especially in the rural districts, 
of recluses being robbed of their hoarded 
money—and they invariably did not have a 
telephone. 

Being assured of immediate contact with 
the doctor, police and firemen is worth far 
more than the cost of any telephone serv- 
ice. It is the duty of the salesmen to im- 
press this fact upon the mind of his pros- 
pective subscriber. 

A farmer told me not long ago, as he 
was paying his rent for a year in ad- 
vance, that one call placed from his tele- 
phone last winter was worth more to him 
than many years of telephone rent. If he 
never used the telephone again, he had re- 
ceived far more than his money’s worth 
because he had access to it that one night 
—when he needed it so badly. 

The telephone more than pays for itself 
also to the man who is out of work. Now- 
adays when so many men are out of work, 
one does not have to hunt long when they 
want work done. The man who has a tele- 
phone will be called and given the job—no 
one is going to take time to hunt up the 
man without a telephone. 

Then, too, the average intelligent person 
does not want to be a nuisance to his 
neighbors. Oftentimes a family without a 
telephone does not realize that they are a 
nuisance to their neighbors until a tactful 
salesman shows them how often the neigh- 
bor is bothered—and how inconvenient it 
is for both of them. 

So let us all be salesmen—make our 
service the very best and then go out and 
sell it. 
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IE PRODUCERS for TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


8. Leased Wire Services 





' vices form an ‘‘auxiliary" feature of telephone service 
vhiciexcellent possibilities for adding to monthly revenue, and 
1s sive aggressively promoted by telephone companies. 
Autogic Company has developed special equipment for pro- 
idingh services, a typical example of which is Messenger 
Call 





all Service is designed for localities where the telegraph 
commox facilities are admittedly inadequate. In such situa- 
tionspne company, if its exchange is automatic, can profit- 
ably ger Messenger Call Service equipment, and lease the 
servigegraph company. With this simple equipment, a busi- 
ness#a messenger, merely dials a special number over his 
teleploperates the Strowger Messenger Call Service equip- 
mentathe telephone exchange, which in turn sends the code 
overme to recording apparatus at the telegraph company's 








auratus for many other leased wire services, such as 
“mones, municipal fire alarm systems, police supervisory 
syste special equipment for handling the switching problems 
involiiticker circuits, etc., are now available. Write for prices 
and &cribing this special equipment in greater detail. 





Telephone Services for the Modern Age” is the title of 
klet on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 





atic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S&S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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“trs of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








Fifty Aids to Selling a Telephone 


Success of Telephone Employes in Selling Telephone Service Dependent on 
Ability to Recognize Sales Opportunities—Tested Aids as to Where to Sell 
and What to Sell—Subscriber May Be Secured by One of Many Approaches 


By Owen G. Jarboe, 


General Traffic Superintendent, Central and Eastern Operating Companies of the Associated Telephone Utilities System. 


To paraphrase the old political slogan: 
now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their company. Telephone 
companies have suffered losses in stations, 
and further losses in telephones are being 
experienced each month... While there are 
some bright spots indicating better times 
in the offing, still it is expected that con- 
siderable time will elapse before we can 
expect to return to normalcy. 

If you owned a telephone company, what 
would you do under similar conditions ? 
Would you continue to go about your daily 
routine, doing merely that which was re- 
quired of you? Or would you get out and 
rustle up some new business to take the 
place of that which had been lost? 

The answer is already framed in your 
mind as you read this sentence; if it was 
your own business you most certainly would 
get out and do your level best to help 
improve it. 

Now here is- the point that you may not 
have considered, it is your business! You 
have your future invested in it, your every 
effort—every day you work is an invest- 
ment of time, a most valuable asset. Let 
us say to ourselves then: “This is my com- 
pany. I am going to do everything I can 
to help make it a success.” 

The participation by employes in selling 
telephones as a part of the regular job was, 
not so long ago, merely an undeveloped 
idea. Quite obviously the thing that is 
needed now is new business—more 
telephones—and it becomes imperative that 
sales effort be put forth at every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. I believe that 
all of us possess the necessary information 
and ability to make .an analysis cf the cus- 
tomer’s requirements and to intelligently 
suggest the class of 
adequate. 


most 


service that is most 
Successful selling is dependent largely 
upon ability to recognize sales opportunities. 
The field of sales opportunities is fertile, 
but it is left to us to cultivate it. Every 
contact we make in our daily routine of 
life offers an opportunity to use our “Sales 
Appeal.” 

You may say: “I am not a salesman. I 
don't know how to sell.’ While it may be 
true that are better salesmen than 
others, can be a salesman if he 
Salesmanship is simply the 


some 
anyone 
wants to. 
power of persuasion. 

A great deal could be said of the value 
of telephone service, and how easy it is 
to sell, but it has been my experience that 


the thing that helps most is knowing where 
to sell and what to sell. 

Let us, therefore, get back to the subject 
of this article. Following are 50 ways to 
sell a telephone. All of them have been 
tried out and have proven successful. Un- 

















“The Thing That Is Most Needed Now Is 

New Business—More Telephones—and it 

Becomes Imperative That Sales Effort Be 

Put Forth at Every Opportunity,” Declares 
Mr. Jarboe. 


doubtedly you will develop other effective 
sales ideas. 

The term “main line station,” as used 
here, is to distinguish between a telephone 
connected to a main line, and an extension, 
and does not mean an individual line. 

Here are the fifty aids to selling a 
telephone : 

1. Sell a main-line station to every resi- 
dence, apartment, shop, office or store that 
does not now have a telephone. Every 
place that does not now have a telephone 
is a prospect for one. 

Stress the saving in time and the con- 
venience in having a telephone—and bring 
out the factor of safety in the protection 
of life and property by the prevention of 
fires and burglaries, and the accessibility 
of a doctor in case of sickness or accident. 

2. Farmers, truck gardeners and the 
sellers of poultry and eggs have found that 
their produce can be sold over the tele- 
phone before they leave their 
town. 


farm for 
Customers can be called and their 
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orders taken, thus saving a great amount 


of time that would otherwise be consumed 


in house-to-house peddling. Sell these peo- 
ple a main-line telephone, possibly with an 
extension to a barn or other out-building. 

Stress the idea that if they leave their 
telephone number with their customers, they 
can receive orders from them. 

3. Painters, carpenters, and other crafts- 
men who depend upon a house sign or the 
kindness of friends to get them business, 
can have a telephone installed and adver- 
tise their number through the classified 
directory, in this way getting more business. 

Sell them a main-line station with an 
extension if it seems appropriate. 

4. Unemployed workmen, who have a 
truck which could be used for draying, or 
rented by the day, will find that a tele- 
phone with an appropriate classified ad will 
get them more business. 

Sell a main-line staticn and an extension 
if possible. 

5. Women who work out by the day 
doing housework, sewing or washing, or 
who take care of children or take orders 
for baking, have need of a telephone in 
order to make it easy for their customers 
to get in touch with them. 

Sell a main-line station. 

6. Men who work in mines or shops, or 
are subject to call by the railroad, the em- 
ployment relief agencies, or the city, should 
by all means have a telephone. 

Sell a main-line station. 

7. Rural schools as well as city schcols 
require a telephone for the protection of 
the children. 

A recent disaster in a Colorado town 
where a number of school children were 
frozen to death in a blizzard because there 
was no telephone in the school, has brought 
this forcibly to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public. The amount it would be neces- 
sary to add to the tax rate of a school dis- 
trict would be so small as to be negligible, 
and the advantages may be the saving of 
one or many lives of the school children. 

See the chairman of each school district. 
or talk to the school board about it. Sell a 
main-line station. 

8. Every new family that moves into 
the neighborhood needs a telephone in order 
to maintain contact with old friends and 
to make new ones. Call on them, introduce 
yourself, and take their orders for te!c- 
phones to be connected at once. 

Frequently in moving, even though it is 
their intention to have a telephone at the 
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new location, a family may delay a month 
or more in attending to this important 
matter. If, through your efforts, a tele- 
phone can be placed one month earlier than 
it would otherwise be installed, you have 
gained that month’s rental for the company. 

9. The small children in a home provide 
an especially good argument to sell a tele- 
phone to the householder. The probability 
of accident, fire, or illness in such cases is 
greatly increased and the protection of the 
lives of the children demands the safety 
of the telephone. 

Sell a main-line station, and an extension 
if possible. 

10. Due to the large amount of unem- 
ployment at present, many pecple have 
placed applications for work with various 
business firms and employment agencies. 
If they do not have a telephone it is not 
likely that they will receive the same 
amount of consideration as other appli- 
cants who do have one. 

If a position can be secured sconer by 
having a telephone, the cost of one will be 
paid for many times over, and the all- 
important problem of finding work will be 
more easily solved. 

11. Just prior to the time your directory 
goes to press, canvass all of your pros- 
pects for telephone sales. Tell them that 
if their order is placed at once their names 
will appear in the new directory. This will 
be an incentive for them to give you their 
order without further delay. 

12. Due to the keen competition now ex- 
isting in business, it has become necessary 
for progressive business firms to go after 
the business. The telephone is being used 
more generally for this purpose. 

Suggest to business men that they call 
their customers to tell them of the mer- 
chandise they have .to offer and to notify 
their customers of bargain days. This sort 
of advertising has been found to be most 
profitable by many merchants. 

Use this argument to sell additional main- 
line stations, or additional trunks to P. B. 
X. boards in business firms. 

13. Many people are trying to augment 
the family’s income by renting one or more 
rooms or by taking in boarders. Usually 
a prospective roomer will not go to an 
address to see a room without first calling 
over the telephone to see if it is still 
available. 

Use this argument to sell a main-line 
station to people who have rooms for rent. 

14. Prospective tenants will not rent 
rooms without convenient telephone service. 
This is an additional reason why people 
with rooms for rent should have a tele- 
phone with one or more extensions. 

15. Tenants in small apartments or 
rooms, or permanent guests in hotels, are 
gocd prospects for telephone service. 

A telephone of their own will give them 
the privacy that they desire in their tele- 
phone conversations, and their own name 
will be listed in the directory which as- 
Sures their getting their incoming calls. 
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16. Wedding announcements in_ the 
newspapers are indications that another 
family will soon need telephone service. 
Make it a point to call on these people, 
either personally or by telephone, and take 
their order for a main-line station, and if 
possible an extension also. 

17. Read the building permits in your 
local papers and keep your eyes open for 
new construction going on in your neigh- 
borhood. Residences and business build- 
ings in the process of construction are in- 
dications that someone is going to need tele- 
phone service. 

In the case of an office building or apart- 
ment, secure the names of the tenants from 
the building manager and solicit them for 
service. Find out, if possible, who is to 
occupy a house under construction and see 
them before the building is completed so 
that wiring can be included in the building 
plans. 

18. Lodges, clubs and churches should 
have telephone service for the convenience 
of their members. Sell a main-line station 
or a coin box. In all cases attempt to sell 
an extension also, so that the caretaker or 
attendant can answer incoming calls. In 
the case of country clubs, an extension 
should be placed in the caretaker’s quarters 
or in the kitchen, or both. , 

19. At present there are beauty shops 
operated in conjunction with many barber 
shops. 

Sell a main-line station or an extension 
to the beauty shop in order that it may 
receive all the business possible and so that 
it will not be necessary to keep customers 
waiting while answering the telephone 
placed in some inconvenient location. 

20. Have the chief operator keep a rec- 
ord of the calls to people not having a 
telephone, and make use of this information 
to sell main-line stations to business places 
and residences. 

A list of these calls is one of the most 
convincing arguments you can present to a 
prospect. This will show him that he is 
losing a certain number of business or so- 
cial contacts every day. Do not be dis- 
couraged if you do not sell him the first 
time; go back again next month with addi- 
tional information. 

21. Make use of the information fur- 
nished by the chief operator, on lines re- 
ported frequently busy, to sell additional 
trunk lines or main-line stations to busi- 
ness places. 

When it is explained to a customer that 
his telephone door has been closed to a 
certain number of people each day, you 
will find that this is a very convincing 
argument for additional service. A com- 
plaint of not receiving calls will likewise 


indicate that additional service is needed. . 


Observation on the premises may help to 
clinch this argument. 

22. Out-door telephones are used by 
many taxi companies, lumber yards, and 
other businesses requiring their employes 
to be out of doors. 
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Find out if there are not some such busi- 
nesses in your town which could make use 
of this equipment. Sell them main-line 
stations and as many extensions as are 
required. 

23 Many banks have had main-line sta- 
tions installed in the vault in armored con- 
duits as a protection during bank robberies 
where employes of a bank have been locked 
in the vault. If your banks do not have 
this service, explain that it is a necessary 
precaution for the safety of life and 
property. 

24. Sell coin-box telephones to drug 
stores, barber shops, hotels, and clubs and 
pool rooms to displace flat-rate telephones 
that are to be moved to private locations. 
It will be necessary to receive the approval 
of the commercial representative before 
this service can be sold. 


Explain to the proprietor that the in- 
stallation of a coin box will eliminate his 


. worries over toll calls charged to his tele- 


phone by customers, and will leave his line 
available for incoming as well as outgoing 
personal calls of his own. 

25 Oil and gasoline stations are better 
patronized if they provide telephone serv- 
ice and advertise this fact. 

Sell them a coin-box telephone if the 
amount of business warrants it; if not. 
sell a main-line station. 

26. A store having separate grocery and 
meat departments should have a main-line 
station accessible to both. If it is not pos- 
sible to sell an additional main-line station, 
sell an extension. 

27. Cripples, invalids and recluses should 
have a telephone for the sake of both 
safety and convenience. Sell a main-line 
station. If they already have a telephone, 
sell an extension to be placed at a con- 
venient location. 

28. Real estate offices, insurance offices, 
and other businesses employing a number 
of people who have occasion to deal with 
the public, should have a main line or an 
extension on the desk of each. If there are 
a number of people employed, sell a P. B. 
X. or intercommunicating set. 

29. Every hotel, even in the small town, 
should have a private branch exchange with 
an extension to each guestroom, as well as 
to the various service departments. 

This is one of the best conveniences that 
can be supplied by a hotel to its guests, as 
well as being one of the cheapest. Sell a 
P. B. X. and extensions. 

30. Public schools and state or county 
institutions should have a private branch 
exchange with extensions to the various 
rooms or departments. The convenience 
and safety of such an arrangement can 
easily be pointed out. Sell a P. B. X. and 
as many extensions as are needed. 

31. Your personal knowledge of the 
organization of a firm, or an inspection of 
the premises, may indicate that certain P. 
B. X. extensions are frequently busy. Re- 
ports on toll calls of “Extension busy” will 
also be an indication that additional exten- 
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sions are needed. Sell one or more P. B. 
X. extensions as needed. 

32. Every two-story residence is a pros- 
pect for an extension telephone. Explain 
the convenience of having the telephone in 
hall or bedroom upstairs and the safety that 
such a telephone will provide. Sell an ex- 
tension telephone to be located in the bed- 
room or hall. 

33. Doctors, undertakers, garage men, 
and others who receive night calls need a 
bedside extension. Explain the convenience 
and in addition suggest a hand-set. 

34. Women who are alone a great deal 
at night need a bedside extension for their 
protection. This is a very convincing argu- 
ment and you should have little difficulty in 
making a sale. 

35. Sons and daughters of high schocl 
age or older like privacy in their conver- 
sations with friends. Sell an extension for 
their rooms. 

36. Business men who have a telephone 
on their own desk should also have an 
extension on the desk of their secretary, 
and possibly a buzzer signal to be installed 
by the telephone company. 

37. An extension telephone and exten- 
sion bell or gong are useful in coal yards, 
lumber yards, garages, and other businesses 
requiring their employes to be out of doors. 

Sell an extension gong or bell and exten- 
sion telephone to be located in a convenient 
place. 

38. Sell a P. B. X. switchboard and 
cut-of-doors P. B. X. station to police and 
fire departments for signaling and talking 
purposes. This equipment may be sold 
where there is not any existing equipment 
or to displace existing police or fire call 
boxe’. It is especially suitable in medium- 
sized towns. Additional power relays can 
be installed at the outside stations to pro- 
vide a means of signaling, either by a gong 
or light signal from the P. B. X. 

39. Sell a private intercommunicating 
magneto telephone to farmers to be in- 
stalled between the house and barn or other 
out-building. Farms where the house and 
barn are separated by unusual distances are 
especially good prospects for this type of 
service. 

40. Sell an extension telephone to farm- 
ers, to be located in the barn or other out- 
building. 

41. There are many cases where a busi- 
ness man occupies rented desk space in an- 
other office. Sell him a joint-user’s rate, 
extra listing, and extension telephone, if 
you are not successful in selling him a 
main-line station. 

42. Repairmen sent to remove vacant 
premise telephones should attempt to sell 
a main-line station and to collect the serv- 
ice connection charge by explaining to the 
prospect that if the station is once removed, 
a greater charge will be made to have a 
telephone reinstalled. He can at the same 
time suggest extension telephones and ex- 
tra listings if this seems appropriate. 

43. Repairmen, at the time of discon- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 17. 

1. In offices where the operator makes out 
a written trouble report on toll circuit 
trouble and reports the circuit out of 
order, verbally, to a plant or other em- 
ploye, when the trouble report is re- 
ferred to the supervisor she should 
make sure that the information on the 
ticket is complete and accurate and that 
the operator has reported the trouble 
verbally to the proper employe as 
locally instructed. 

After the necessary action has been 
taken, the supervisor returns the ticket 
to the operator for further disposition. 
If the calling party asks only for the 
time and charge, say, for example, 
“The charge is 60 cents for three min- 
utes including the federal tax.” The 
number of seconds are not mentioned 
unless the calling party asks the exact 
length of time he talked. In that case. 
give the time in minutes and seconds, 
minus the timing allowance, saying 
nothing about the allowance. 

3. On a call to Mineral, for example, 
where Sheffield rings the numbers, en- 
ter, “Mineral” in the called place space 
and “Sheffield” (called number) in the 
called number space. 

4 The “T” is placed in the upper right 

hand corner of the ticket. 

If the call is handled  single-ticket 

method, the OTC operator gets the O. 

K. on the call. 
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necting a seasonal subscriber telephone, 
should attempt to get an order for the 
reconnection of the telephone to be made at 
a specified time the following season. 

Managers should write to regular sea- 
scnal residents prior to the start of the 
season, and attempt to get an order for 
the connection of the telephone at a spec- 
ified time. It can be explained that if the 
order is placed early enough, the same line 
number and ring can be assigned. 

44. In residences where the kitchen is 
two or three rooms removed from the loca- 
tion of the telephone, sell an extension to 
be located in the kitchen. 

45. Where the telephone is in the hall 
or living room, there is no opportunity for 
private conversations in cases where there 
are guests or where for any other reason a 
private conversation is desired. Sell an ex- 
tension to be located in another room. 

46. Obtain regularly, from the chamber 
of commerce, or other civic organization, a 
list of the new arrivals in your city. Send 
them a letter or folder welcoming them to 
the city and telling them that you are 
sending, under separate cover, a telephone 
directory for their convenience. Enclose a 
business reply card, or call in person to 
take their order for a telephone. 

47. There are many men and women 
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conducting small businesses from their 
homes. These include the sale of hosiery, 
magazines, cosmetics, insurance and house- 
hold articles. 

Everyone engaged in such a business is 
an especially good prospect for telephone 
service, as it provides a means of receiving 
and soliciting sales orders. Sell a main- 
line station. 

48. Where the radio and telephone are 
close together, it is frequently found that 
the radio interferes with telephone conver- 
sations. To shut off the radio during con- 
versations spoils the program for listeners. 
An extension, out of hearing of the radio, 
is a great convenience in such cases. Sell 
an extension telephone to be located in 
another room. 

49. Just before the issuance of a new 
directory, canvas the business classifica- 
tions to make sure that those depending on 
seasonal business are adequately provided 
with telephone service. 

For the winter directory, select firms 
whose business is especially active in the 
winter, such as oil-burner companies, fuel 
companies, plumbers, furnace repairmen, 
and battery and radio dealers. For the sum- 
mer directory, canvass ice-cream dealers, 
ice dealers, soft-drink bottling 
cleaners and dyers, etc. 

50. Every farm home should have a 
telephone. There are, on every hand, argu- 
ments to support this assertion. The daily 
newspapers provide many stories of how 
life or property was saved at some farm 
because of a telephone, and conversely, 
many instances where they were not saved 
because of the absence of a telephone. Look 
about you! Talk to your rural customers 
and pick up local examples of what the 
telephone has done and is doing for farm- 
ers who have them. 

Get stories of the accomplishments of 
the rural telephones into your newspapers— 
the local editor will be glad to print them. 
Call on the farmers in your territory who 
do not have telephones and tell them some 
local stories of the telephone’s accomplish- 
ment and of the saving of life and prop- 
erty. Show them that for the small cost 
involved they are taking desperate chances 
with the lives of their families and the 
safety of their property. 

Point out that they are not isolated from 
the town if they have a telephone; and 
show them that they have the advantage of 
knowing when and where to sell their prod- 
uce if they have a telephone to keep them 
informed of prices. 


works, 


Telephone Ratio Is High in State 
of New Jersey. 

The state of New Jersey has reached a 
high point in the number of telephones 
compared with its population. There are 
at present about 685,000 telephones in usc 
within the state and the last census ga\°¢ 
New Jersey a population of 4,050,000. That 
is at the rate of one telephone for ap- 
proximately every 60 persons in the state. 











Here and There in Telephone Work 





Recommending Telephone to a 
Friend May Enhance Service. 
An insert entitled “Here’s How to Add 

to the Usefulness of Your Telephone” was 

sent out recently to 583,000 Chicago area 
subscribers of the Illinois Bell Telephone 

Co., together with their bills, and will 

be distributed among 218,000 = sub- 

scribers in the suburban division and 

149,000 subscribers in the Illinois division, 

commencing September 6. The folder is 

also being handed to coin box subscribers 
by collectors. 

“There’s a difference between recom- 
mending coffee and telephones,” says Bell 
Telephone News, employes’ magazine of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in telling 
about this new bill insert. “‘Why don’t 
you try Blue Seal coffee? We've used it 
for years and like it immensely. It has 
such a delicious, mellow flavor.’ ... 

“When you tell a friend all about the 
coffee, the radio, the motor oil or the park- 
ing place you like so well, you're doing 
him a good turn. He’s getting the benefit 
of your experience. And, if he accepts 
your recommendation, he won’t have to go 
through the process of weeding out unde- 
sirable products. But praising to the skies 
your coffee, your radio or your parking 
place to someone else doesn’t make your 
own coffee or your radio worth any more 
to you. 

With telephone service it’s a different 
story. When you recommend telephone 
service to a friend and he follows your 
advice, you do yourself a good turn, also. 
You make your telephone more valuable. 
For you have one more telephone at an- 
other location that you may call. Your 
recommendation 
more useful.” 

After suggesting that the subscriber 
increase the usefulness and value of his 
own telephone by recommending service to 
some friend without it, the insert lists six 
advantages of a residence telephone, some 
of which are suggested in the following 
brief sketches : 

1. “Mary and Dorothy meet on the 
street. Mary—‘Hello, Dot! Gee, I wish 
you ‘could have been with us last night. 
We had the best time! We all went over 
to Bob’s. It was all very sudden and 
impromptu. I thought of letting you know, 
but, of course, I couldn’t call you because 
you have no telephone.’ ” 

2. “John White, employer, looks over 
applicants’ cards. ‘Hm, this Mary Smith 
sounds good. Just what we want. 
(Glances at top of card.) But no tele- 
Phone! Well, we can’t lose time by writing 
to her. We'll have to pass her up and 
tae the next best.’ ” 

“Bobby, bursting into the house sev- 


makes your telephone 





eral hours after dinner time—‘Hi, Mother! 
Jim asked me over to his house for din- 
ner. Mother—But, for heaven’s sake, 
why didn’t you let me know? I was 
worried sick!’ Bobby—‘Well, I couldn’t 
come all the way home to tell you and— 
gee, Mom; why don’t we get a tele- 
phone ?’” 

4. “All is very quiet over at the Conner 
house. The little, gray-haired mother lies 
seriously ill. An overdose of sleeping 
powder. The faded eyes of Mr. Conner as 
they seek the doctor’s are questioning. The 
professional man shakes his head slowly. 
‘Why didn’t you call me sooner?’ ‘I know, 
doctor,’ explains Mr. Conner wearily, ‘but 
we couldn’t. We haven't a telephone.’ ” 





New Batteries Filled in Record 
Time at Providence, R. I. 

A new record for speed in filling new 
batteries with acid was achieved at the 
Broad office in the Providence (R. I.) ex- 
change of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by the central office equip- 
ment men when they poured 43,233 pounds 
of acid in about 11 minutes, according to 
the story as related in Telephone Topics. 
This was accomplished with only two men. 

Lead-lined metal tank trucks of the Mer- 
rimac Chemical Co. were backed up to the 
building and a hose was run through the 
basement window into the battery room, 
and compressed air did the trick for each 
of the four tanks in just 234 minutes. The 
old method required slow pumping from 
carboys on the trucks. 


Program Service Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., Reports Progress. 


The Program Service Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., of which R. S. Brewster, traffic 
superintendent of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., is the head, and which em- 
ploys idle facilities of the Lincoln company 
for wired radio broadcasting, is now six 
years old. 

The company began in 1926 with 30 sub- 
scribers, at a time when wired radio was in 
the experimental stage. Today the service 
is enjcyed by 3,000 listeners in that city. 

In that short period of time, powerful 
and mechanically perfect types of radio re- 
ceiving sets have been developed so that 
only the heaviest electrical storms can 
affect reception by the Program Service Co. 

Six years ago the company had to fill in 
between radio programs with recorded mu- 
sic, or remain silent. Today three pro- 
grams are received simultaneously—one for 
each of the three channels used—and run 
continuously from 6:45 a. m. to 12:30 at 
night. These programs are of uniformly 
high quality and national in character 
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brought by the two great networks. In- 
ternational broadcasts have become com- 
monplace. 

Ordinarily the Program Service Co. sub- 
scribers take its service as a substitute for 
radio, and many times in the past persons 
have expressed a desire to secure its serv- 
ice, but having already invested a consider- 
able sum in a radio they do not feel like 
adding to their expenses even though their 
radio reception was not acceptable. 

To meet this demand the company has 
perfected a device of its own, a radio 
attachment for program service. It is 
merely a method of utilizing the amplifica- 
tion power present in the ordinary radio to 
bring in program service without in any 
way interfering with the ordinary operation 
of the radio set. It requires only the snap 
of a switch to change from program serv- 
ice to radio or back again. 

The company has seven power receiving 
sets that are located outside the city, and 
which are capable of getting programs be- 
yond the reach of the ordinary radio and 
getting them free from local interference. 


Second Fire Convinces Farmer of 
Need of a Telephone. 

“My Kingdom for a Telephone” is the 
subject of a little story published recently 
in the Telephone Cross-Talk column con- 
ducted in the local newspaper by the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. The farmer, 
about whom the story is told, was uncon- 
vinced of the value of telephone service 
until his farm buildings were ravaged by 
fire for the second time within a year. 
Read the story as related in the paper and 
you will agree that he and his wife now 
believe the telephone absolutely indispens- 
able: 

“Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place—so they say. Not so with fire. 
The farm buildings on Hiley J. Near’s 
farm, on the Ellicott-Ellery Town-Line 
road, have been ravaged by fire twice with- 
in the past year. It was partially de- 
stroyed November 4. August 8 at mid- 
night, fire again broke out. 

The fire Monday night proved quite seri- 
ous. Five buildings were burned to the 
ground. Fortunately no livestock was 
lost, with the exception of a few foolish 
ducks which flew directly into the burning 
granary. Either their stomachs got the 
best of them at the sight of the burning 
grain or the flames held a morbid attrac- 
tion. 

The loss was estimated at $5,000. As is 
most usually the case, it was only partially 
covered by insurance. 

Mr. Near had no telephone. What to 
do? One can well imagine him saying, 
‘My Kingdom for a telephore!’ His 
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daughter, Greeta, clad only in her night- 
gown, ran half a mile to the nearest tele- 
phone. Much valuable time was lost. The 
fire was well beyond control by the time 
the girl was able to put in a call to the fire 
department. 

Mrs. Near, in commenting upon the fire, 
said: ‘If we had had a telephone; if we 
could have reached the fire department 15 
minutes sooner; the damage wouldn’t have 
been nearly so great. Experience was a 
poor teacher in our case. We intended to 
have a telephone installed right after the 
last fire we had. It was just carelessness 
that we didn’t have one installed. It’s easy 
to persuade oneself into thinking that the 
same thing couldn’t happen twice. At any 
rate, we shall not take any more chances. 
This time a telephone shall be installed the 
very first thing.’” 


Why One Canada Telephone Man 
Makes Sales and How. 

In these days when telephone workers 
are doing so much “sell-a-’phoning,” it is 
time to look around and see what the other 
fellow on the job is able to do. Let us take 
J. M. E. Decelles, central office man of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, as just one example. He 
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has sold equipment to the yearly revenue 
of $3,646.80—representing 193 sales—be- 
tween May, 1931, and July, 1932, an aver- 
age of about 14 sales a month. 

We asked Mr. Decelles exactly why and 
how he sells telephone service. He said: 
“Why do I sell telephones? I'll tell you 
why I am selling! One of the principal 
reasons is that it makes more business and 
the more business that my company—the 
telephone company—gets, the more work 
there is for all of us. 

“T scrutinize all ‘out’ orders that come 
to my attention, and in many cases get in 
touch with the subscribers, stressing the 
value of telephone service. When ‘move’ 
orders are received, I make a list of the 
addresses and make a point of interviewing 
incoming tenants. By checking the station 
cards I have been able to sell a large num- 
ber of regrades. I keep a complete list of 
prospects who postpone their decisions and 
follow them up from time to time. 

Being informed about telephone services 
helps me to see an opening for a sale when- 
ever it appears. When my friends and 
relatives have any question about the tele- 
phone business, they come to me. In an- 
swering their questions and explaining the 











south wind. 


especially at night. 


our drowsy thought about snow. 





in meeting. 


April grown into womanhood. 


| SEPTEMBER 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Thirty days hath September—” days all golden and red with a trace | 
of brown touching them like a shadow, deepening gradually but surely as the 
days grow shorter and the katydid hints of frost in his evening song. 

Out yonder the fields, shorn of their harvests, resemble carpets of gold. 
The grasses and other vegetation by the sides of the highway are turning 
brown. Above them the golden rod weaves gracefully back and forth in the 


Maple trees are flaming scarlet against the fields of gold. Yellow leaves 
are fluttering down from hickory nut trees to carpet the ground. Soon little 
furry creatures will be seeking the nuts hidden underneath. The gardens are 
rich bouquets of snapdragons, asters, zinnias and other late flowers. 

As the days shorten and the nights lengthen, the weather grows cooler, 
We waken to hear rain pattering on the roof, and the 
wind veering to the north, riding overhead. We draw the covers closer around 
us and sleepily wonder how soon we shall waken to see the first snow. In 
the morning leaves, wet with rain, are glistening in the sunshine and we forget 


But later in the day we are reminded of our thought when we observe the 
blackbirds gathering in the tree tops to hold conferences. They have a purpose 
Is it to plan to wing southward? 

Summer and fall meet, one to greet and the other to bid farewell. 

We thought nothing could be more exquisite than April dressed in her 

| filmy, green gown strewn with violets and buttercups; May, in her lilac blossom 

gown; June, in her rose-festooned gown; July, in her red and white clover 

| gown; August, in all her yellow glory. 
beautiful of all, in her gown of shimmering, iridescent colors. September is 


| “Fly the white clouds like tattered sails of ships; _ 

Southward, the clamorous sea-fowl wing their flight ; 
The hedges are all red with haws and hips, 

| The hunter’s moon reigns empress of the night. 


| 


Now we say September is the most 





—Long fellow. 
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things they do not understand, I help to 
build good-will. Incidentally, this is how 
I make many of my sales. 

Just one other thing! I get a big ‘kick’ 
out of the satisfaction these same friends 
and relatives get from the telephone service 
I sell them and the feeling I have when a 
customer is pleased.” 


Fishing Trawler Proves Success of 
Marine Telephone Service. 

An interesting demonstration in radio 
telephony was made recently off the coast 
of Massachusetts from the trawler “Flow” 
of the Bay State Fishing Co.’s fleet. Be- 
fore the fishing boat had put out for the 
banks from her pier in East Boston, ac- 
cording to the story in a recent issue of 
Telephone Topics, she had been equipped 
with a radio telephone set so that she 
might keep in touch vocally with the shore 
throughout the 10-day trip. This installa- 
tion was the first on shipboard to connect 
with the new Boston marine radio telephone 
service of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Although the chief advantage of radio 
telephone equipment for a ship of the 
trawler type is that it requires no special 
operator, two engineers went aboard to 
study and supervise the calls—W. A. Bailey, 
of the southern area transmission force of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and C. F. Lynch, of the development 
and research department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

During the period in which the trawler 
was cruising on the sea the radio telephone 
was working many hours each day, and 
those who talked over the circuit reported 
astounding excellence in the quality of 
transmission. Calls were made to the city 
editor of a newspaper in Portland, Ore., 
to Seattle, Wash., to San Pedro, Calif., and 
many other points not so far distant. 

The telephone engineers reported, as a 
result of the tests aboard ship, that the 
radio telephone had demonstrated consid- 
erable usefulness to the fishermen in keep- 
ing them in vocal touch with headquarters. 
the condition of the market and any other 
information they may desire. Later, when 
other ships are likewise equipped one ship 
can communicate vocally with another. 

With the telephone equipment in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, which is just a step from the 
pilot house, it is simple and convenient to 
use. On the “Flow” the station equipment 
is over the captain’s bunk and there is a 
loudspeaker in the pilot house by means of 
which he is called. 

Throughout the cruise of the “Flow” the 
full set-up of the marine service was in 
operation. The marine service operator 
was at her post on a special position on 
the inward board at Boston toll. At Green 
Harbor, Mass., three men were on duty 
operating the radio station, working day 
and night, taking down data for studies 
that will prove of future value in the 

marine service. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Gas Pressure Testing of Cable. 
By Tue Op Case SPLICER. 

We old-time cable splicers do not always 
look upon the many modern improvements 
in our art as a step forward. We feel that 
some are not worth while, as the gain 
is not worth the extra cost. This does not 
mean exactly that all new ideas are not 
good but that, perhaps, we with an old- 
fashioned slant on things modern do not 
always realize their worth. There is, how- 
ever, one modern practice that all of us old 
fogeys can easily see the advantage of, 
and that is testing and maintaining cable 
under gas pressure. It is true we were 
all, always more or less, gas artists, but 
this is the first time anyone has been able 
to put it to any useful purpose. 

There are many instances where a posi- 
tive test on a cable may save a lot of money 
for the company, and the gas method makes 
this positive test possible. I remember well 
one time when I had just completed splic- 
ing a new underground cable and for some 
unexplained reason one splice was not 
exactly perfect. A dashing rain came along 
a few nights after the job was completed 
and flooded the manholes. My imperfect 
splice got wet—yes, it got soaked—and the 
moisture traveled just far enough back in 
the cable, so that it was necessary to replace 
a section of 100-pair cable. A gas test in 
this case would have detected the defective 
splice, saved the cable and a lot of money 
for the company and my reputation as a 
cable splicer. 

Gas used for pressure testing should be 
made with oil-pumped nitrogen, the com- 
mon variety so plentiful around a cable job 
not being suitable. Oil-pumped nitrogen 
gas has no tendency to freeze as it expands, 
so the apparatus necessary to conduct it 
into a cable being tested is comparatively 
simple. In fact, gas testing cable is as 
simple as bottling home-brew, so any cable 
splicer should do it without difficulty. 

After pressure has been placed on a cable, 
new splices or soldered seams can be tested 
for leaks by painting them with soapsuds. 
In winter, soapsuds can be made with part 
glycerine to prevent freezing. When test- 
ing in this manner a leak can be detected 
by bubbles. 

Any breaks which may have occurred in 
the cable sheath during construction or 
manufacture can be detected by allowing 
the pressure to remain on the cable for a 
period of time after the splice testing is 
completed. A cable which will maintain a 
good gas pressure for a definite period of 
time, indicated on gauges, will be considered 
Safe. 

In the case of important cables, it has in 
Some cases proved advantageous to place 
them under a continuous pressure to pre- 


vent entrance of moisture and to permit 
the location of faults before they cause 
serious trouble. 

Pressure cable-testing equipment is com- 
paratively cheap and simple to use, and I 
am sure it will prove a worthwhile invest- 
ment for any telephone company who cares 
to investigate its possibilities. I sure wish 
we could have had such help when I was 
hitting the ball for a living as a hard- 
working cable splicer. 


Keeping Poles Down by the An- 
chor Log Method. 

Keeping poles up is a familiar problem, 

but occasionally it becomes necessary to 

employ some unusual means to keep them 





down. The method used by one of my 
Virginia customers 

is worth passing on 

to other construc- & 

tion men. 


The pole lead 
passes over the 
ground so sharply 











FO a, | | eet 
undulatory, that | 
even the semblance 
of a “grade” is out j= 
of the question. : 


At first the poles 











in the depressions 
were set in the pjiagram Showing 
usual way, but Anchor Log Method 
some pulled up as for Keeping Poles 
soon as the wires Securely in Ground. 
were tightened. It was then that the con- 
struction foreman successfully tried the 
anchor log method indicated by the accom- 
panying illustration. An ordinary anchor 
rod and through bolt attaches the log to 
the pole. 

GREENWOOD, S. C. E. S. Moorer. 


Safety Plus Common Sense Equals 
a No-Accident Record. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! Vacation time is over 
an’ now most of us can settle down an’ 
work another year ’fore we pack up the 
wife an’ kiddies an’ get away fer a couple 
of weeks. All summer we've been gripin’ 
about the heat an’ in a few months we'll be 
gripin’ about the cold. Funny how we're 
never satisfied, ain’t it? But I'll tell you 
one thing, I’d be satisfied with an’ that’s 
a perfect “no-accident record” fer all of 
you buddies who have been readin’ my 
articles. If I could jist see that come ter 
pass, some day, I’m tellin’ you I’d really be 
satisfied. 

The other day I read a little advertise- 
ment in a local paper which I thought was 
pretty clever, fer it expressed the wish of 
all of us. It read: “Prosperity, please 
read! Come on back. No matter what 
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you’ve done or where you've been, all is 

forgiven! Come home at once! We can’t 

kill the fatted calf, for you took that with 
you, but we can have a feast of hash and 
beans !” 

I think things are gonna start turnin’ 
aroun’ an’ goin’ the other way ‘fore long 
an’ I shure hope so. I'll jist wager my 
ole cob pipe an’ throw in a plug of chewin’ 
tobaccer that when things git back ter 
normal, folks are also gonna be nearer 
normal than they was ’fore the depression 
started. Yep, they’re gonna watch their 
shekels an’ instead of blowin’ them, they’re 
gonna lay a few aside fer a rainy day. 
Most all of us have learned a lesson, an’ 
as a result we're jist like the feller who 
had had an accident—“We know better 
now.” 

Well, buddies, how would you like ter 
review another bunch of accidents, which 
have actually happened ter telephone fellers 
in different sections of this country an’ 
Canada. ‘If everybody is ready ter listen 
we'll go through a stack of ’em an’ I'll 
guarantee that when we're through you'll 
agree that “accidents don’t pay—they 
cost !” 

Careless janitors can ruin “no-accident 
records” if they do their work careless- 
ly without thinkin’ of the results. 
Fer instance, a janitor replaced a 
lampshade on an overhead light. A 
few days later the shade fell 
an’ struck an employe on the head. 
The injured employe received a cut 
on the head which required three 
stitches to close. 

An employe was disconnectin’ a wire 
from a punchin’ in terminal at the 
rear of the switchboard an’ was usin’ 
a small solderin’ copper an’ a pointed 
metal pick "bout 6 inches long. The 
employe’s idea was ter heat the solder 
and then unwrap the wire. The sol- 
derin’ iron slipped from the terminal 
an’ struck the employe’s face, causin’ 
a burn on the nose and cheek. 

Right here is one accident that should 
never have happened—but almost 
every accident is like that: Some 
fellers were movin’ a pole endways an’ 
every one of the fellers had their 
climbers on. One man lost his bal- 
lance an’, of course, he got a bad cut 
on his ankle. Judgin’ from the num- 
ber of similar accidents which we're 
havin’, it appears that we’re gonna 
have to put warnin’ tags on all climb- 
ers which say “Do not wear for ground 
work.” 

Every once in a while I hear of a peculiar 
accident an’ this is shure one of them: 
Repairman was up on a 25-foot pole 
making a test on the line. Suddenly 
some bees swarmed aroun’ him an’ he 
started down the pole. Just as he 
started down he hit at the bees. This 
movement caused his left spur to cut 
out an’ as a result he slid down the 
pole. He wasn’t hurt seriously but 
his arms were burned by the friction 
caused by rubbin’ against the pole. 
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Lineman was ridin’ on right side of com- 
pany truck with his feet hangin’ over 
the edge of the body. The driver of 
the truck pulled over to the right to 
allow another car ter pass. Lineman’s 
left foot struck the back of a parked 
car. Moral: No matter how big yer 
feet are, keep ’em inside! 

Every fool has his day, but I'll bet the 
guy involved in this accident don’t do 
it again: Lineman was cuttin’ knots 
from pole. He cut one out with his 
ax an’ then held it in his hand as he 
struck at it again. The ax slipped 
and the third finger of his left hand 
was nearly cut off. 

Strand and cable were bein’ 
from a pole. The lineman, instead 
of usin’ blocks as he should have, 
used his hands ter lift the strand from 
the suspension clamp. The tension on 
the strand mashed his left little finger 
betwéen the strand an’ the pole. 

Some people won't listen to advice. Take 
this case fer instance: Employe had 
been warned not to enter manhole 
until it had been aired out but, by 
cracky, he went ahead an’ entered the 
manhole. The gas overcame him in- 
stantly an’ if it hadn’t been fer the 
employes on the outside he’d either be 
playin’ a harp er shovelin’ coal. 


removed 


Always remember where you've left the 
solder pot. One feller fergot an’ his 
experience wasn’t very pleasant: In 
steppin’ off a ladder, after placin’ a 
terminal on a building, splicer struck 
solder pot, which was at the base of 
the ladder, with his foot. The solder 
spilled all over his foot, causin’ severe 
burns. 

Care should be taken with all wounds, 
cuts an’ scratches to prevent infection. 
A janitor was polishing aroun’ a gas 
engine when he fell an’ struck an iron 
guard railing aroun’ the engine with 
his left leg, causin’ an’ abrasion. Four 
days later infection started an’ it was 
necessary to cut off the leg. The 
janitor died the day after the opera- 
tion. Jist' read this over an’ take 
warnin’ from it. 

This is another good example of. the 
terrible cost of neglecting a wound: 
A. lineman bruised his right little 
finger while tyin’ in some copper wire. 
The finger became infected an’ it was 
necessary to cut off his right arm. If 
he'd have jist used a bit of first aid he’d 
still have his right arm an’ he’d still 
be a lineman instead of a roustabout. 

Some day, I hope that most companies 
will be able ter do away with the “ac- 
cident report.” If employes will study 
accidents which have happened and 
understand the terrible consequences, 
I am sure that it won’t be long ’fore 
Ole Man Accident will be as extinct 
as the horse-an’-buggy type of line- 
man. 


Now I want ter take time out to con- 
graterlate the Sioux City, Iowa, district of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. on 
their recent accomplishment of completin’ 
four years without a lost-time accident. 
Remember 
40 years is jist as easy as four, if you 
let “safety” help you. 

Guess I had better finish givin’ you the 
signals for the last half of September. 
Remember I gave you the rules fer the 
first half in yer TELEPHONY of August 20. 
We're doin’ the bulletins a little bit differ- 


More power to you, fellows. 
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ent than before. Instead of leavin’ a bulle- 
tin up jist one day, leave it up two days 
an’ in this way it'll have a better chance 
of bein’ read by all employes. 

Here they are, buddies, an’ I’d like ter 
know what results yer a’ havin’ with them: 


September 16 and 17: BrokeEN BonrE— 
Symptoms of a broken bone are pain, swell- 
ing and discoloration of the skin, inability 
to use the injured part and the grating 
sound of the broken ends of bones as they 
rub against each other. 

Treatment: (1) Lay the broken part on 
a pillow or blanket. (2) Put the bones in 
the position held before the break occurred. 
(3) When handling the broken bone make 
sure that both portions of the bone are 
moved. (4) Do not allow the bone to 
bend at the break. (5) It is safer not to 
attempt to set the fracture but to fix it in 
place with padded splints. (6) Splints 
should be made of some stiff material such 
as wood, cardboard or rolls made of 
blankets. The inner side of. the splint 
should be well padded with handkerchiefs, 
clothing or cotton. (7) The splint should 
be firmly fastened on the broken limb, but 
allowances should be made for swelling 
and circulation. (8) After putting on the 
splint, watch closely for swelling and pain, 
and loosen the splint if either becomes 
excessive. (9) If the skin breaks, swab 
thoroughly with iodine or mercurochrome. 
(10) Obtain medical aid as soon as possi- 
ble! 

September 19 and 20: SEvERE BLEEDING 
—(1) Place the patient with his head 
lower than the rest of his body.. (2) 
Apply pressure to the wound with the 
thumb and fingers or by using a tourniquet. 
(3) After bleeding has stopped apply 
iodine to the wound and cover with a sterile 
bandage. Keep the patient quiet. If the 
patient starts to faint use ammonia inha- 
lants. Leave the bandage on until the doc- 
tor gives you permission to remove it. 

September 21 and 22: Farntinc—(1) 
Fainting is caused by a lack of blood in 
the brain, therefore, we should get the 
patient in fresh air and lay him in such a 
position that the head is low and the feet 
are raised. (2) Loosen all clothing. (3) 
Throw cold water on the face. (4) Pass 
ammonia inhalants beneath the nose. (5) 
Keep the patient quiet until he has entirely 


recovered. 


September 23 and 24: Burns—(1) 
Three types of burns, namely, first degree, 
which is simply a reddening of the skin; 
second degree, a burn which causes blisters 
to form; and third degree, when the tissues 
are destroyed. (2) All burns which cover 
large surfaces are serious and must be 
carefully treated to prevent infection. In 
cases of severe burns, give first aid treat- 
ment but see a doctor at once! (3) Cover 
the entire burned surface with carbolated 
petrolatum. Bandage loosely the burned 
portions with gauze compresses. Never use 
cotton to cover a burn! Place a firm 
handage over the burned surface to hold 
the compress in place. (4) Never open 
blisters which have been caused by burns. 
Leave this job for the doctor! (5) Do 
not apply iodine to a burn! 

September 26 and 27: Bruises—(1) 
Apply ice or cold water to the bruise. If 
arnica or witch hazel is available apply 
either to the bruise. (2) If the bruised 
part is raised higher than the rest of the 
body the pain will decrease. 

September 28 and 29: PREVENTION OF 
INFEcTION—(1) On any wound whether 
a small scratch or a severe cut, unless the 
necessary precautions are taken, there is a 
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possibility of infection. (2) Always wash 
the wound and get it as clean as possible. 
(3) Use an antiseptic such as peroxide, 
iodine or mercurochrome. (4) If the 
wound is large, use a sterile bandage to 
cover it. (5) Each year finds thousands 
who go to their graves just because they 
thought a small scratch was unimportant. 
Don’t be one of them! 

September 30: The one essential require- 
ment which every good first aid man 
should have is the ability to “keep his 
head” no matter what happens. Don’t 
get nervous for nervous people make mis- 
takes and a person applying first aid can- 
not afford to make a mistake! 

There you are, buddies, and I hope the 
fellers who read the bulletins durin’ Sep- 
tember will git some good out of them. If 
you do I'd like ter hear from you, an’ if 
you’ve got any suggestions fer the bulletin 
board why I’d be glad ter hear them. 

Next Saturday is gonner be test day an’ 
I’m gonna tell you somethin’ about it 
terday. First, the questions are gonna all 
be on first aid an’ they’re not gonna be 
easy. Second, the feller who writes the 
best paper—that is one that really excels 
all the rest—is gonna get his picture an’ 
his set of answers published in one of my 
future articles. Furthermore, his set of 
answers will be the one which will go out 
to all the buddies who answer the test. 
Want to make yerself known as a possessor 
of first aid knowledge? Well jist win the 
test next week. I want a paper from 
every buddy. Do I get Here’s 
hopin’ ! 

Here’s our safety thought fer the comin’ 
week: 


one ? 


“Accidents are as useless and unneces- 
sary as infected wounds. 
causes both of them!” 

So long! See you Saturday! 


Carelessness 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Wit TELL. 

That teletypewriter stations are referred 
to as TWX installations. 

That ship-to-shore telephone service was 
extended to six German passenger ships on 
June 7, 1932. 

That of the world’s telephones, 67.1 per 
cent are private and 32.9 per cent govern- 
ment-owned. 

That the Bell Telephone System has over 
600,000,000 lineal feet of underground duct 
in service. 

That combination line and B. C. O. re- 
lays are now available for plunger line 
switches on that type of automatic systems. 

That the first telephones were installed 
in the White House at Washington in 18738. 

That General John J. Carty was the first 
man to cough across the Atlantic Ocean via 
the radiotelephone on January 14, 1923. 

That on last January 1 about 31 per 
cent of the world’s telephones were dial. 

That on January 1 last there were 35.- 
336,437 telephones in the world. 

That San Francisco, Calif., on January 
1, 1931, had 40.2 telephones per each 1!) 
population. 
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A COMPLETE teterrione 


EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR CANADA... 


Everything a telephone company could use—telephones, both automatic and manual, 
automatic and manual switchboard equipment, construction materials, wires, batteries, 
supplies—are kept in stock by us. We are prepared to fill every requirement— 
promptly—with well-known products, noted for their unvarying standards of high 
quality. 

Besides this, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each depart- 
ment manned by experts highly skilled and experienced in their particular specialty. 
No matter whether you anticipate the modernization of a small rural exchange or 
the installation of a complete metropolitan telephone system, we are prepared to 
| handle the undertaking in its entirety. Secure prices and proposals from us before 
making your next purchase—they will be gladly furnished upon request. 











Canadian Telephones & Supplies Limited 


VANCOUVER AND TORONTO 


Cable Address: Strowger, Vancouver Formerly Cable Address: Strowger, Toronto 
t Telephone Number: Fairmont 1221 Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Limited Telephone Number: Adelaide 0997 
Vancouver, B. C. P 

Representatives in Canada for 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago 

: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, Liverpool AUTOMATIQUE ELECTRIQUE DE BELGIQUE S. A. ANVERS, Antwerp 

n THE ALTON BATTERY COMPANY, Alton, England 

s Agents and Distributors in Western Canada for 

EUGENE F. PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL WORKS, Limited, Montreal 


“Black Beauty” © TELERING 




















POLE QUALITY 
is the ONLY TRUE 
POLE ECONOMY. 


The makers of Black Beauty 
- Poles are proud of their repu- 
* tation of being “the highest- 
priced telephone poles in the 
er world.” In the face of years of 
“t competitive efforts, this is 
merely another way of saying 
e- that Black Beauty Poles are the highest quality 
ne telephone poles available. 


nS. And today, when economy is paramount, Black 


The Solution to Your Ringing Problems 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED! Suitable for the largest 


Central Office or the 
Smallest P. B. X. 


mn 


Directly converts Com- 

mercial Alternating Cur- 

rent to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 





POSITIVELY NO RADIO 








ed Beauty quality stands more apparent than ever as INTERFERENCE 

8. the only true measure of pole economy. You 

rst cannot fight sleet storms, fungi, and other pole Size 12"x9"x5” 

via enemies with a “price discount." Make sure that ONLY ONE CONTACT! First Cost is Practically 
your specifications read "Black Beauty Poles", too. Trial Orders the ONLY Cost. 

rer And above all, do not say “or equivalent" because Invited. 

at. Black Beauty quality has no equivalent. INSTALL IT—THEN FORGET IT 


Pri . F. O. B. ELY 
™ TEXAS CREOSOTING CO. co $44.00—F. O. B. ELYRIA 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 
100 Orange, Texas 


Exclusive Distributors: American Automatic Electric Sales Company TELKOR . INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
































With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Otto Bernz Co. Inc. Moves to 
Rochester, N. Y. 

With the removal of its factory from 
Newark, Ohio, to Rochester, N. Y., the 
Otto Bernz Co. Inc. is now established 
in a modern, fireproof five-story factory 
and office building. 

With the purchase and installation of 
additional modern machinery and equip- 
ment, together with efficient production 
methods, the company expects not only to 
maintain the high standard of “Always 
Reliable’ furnaces, torches and plumbers’ 
tools for which the company has been 
widely known for 56 years but also to 
make appreciable reductions in cost from 
which its patrons will benefit. 

An efficient service department is being 
provided so as to promptly take care of 
repair work. The company’s inventory is 
being rounded out so that shipments may 
be made from stock immediately. Suff- 
cient stock was manufactured in Newark, 
N. J., before moving, to take care of the 
trade’s immediate demands. 

About five months ago, Otto Bernz, 
founder of the company, passed away and 
the entire assets of the company were pur- 
chased by Rochester interests. No change 
has been made in the company, however, 


Cofting Hoists 


“THE UNIVERSAL 
TOOLS” 


are being used by Tele- 
phone and Power and Light 
Companies in construction 
and maintenance’ work, 
onan insulators on 
tower lines, for pulling 
guys, messengers, under- 
ground cables, layin water 
and gas mains, or wherever 
a lift or pull is needed. 
Can be used in any posi- 
tion. Sizes from to 6 
ton, wt. from 14 to 65 Ibs. 
Model A % ton. Model 
F I'/ ton. 




















Temporary Guy Clamp. For necking guy 


wires under heavy tension. 3-bolt clamp 
can be put in proper location without using 
hammer. 
Other Coffing Products are: 
Temporary rossarms and 


Clamps for changing cross- 
arms on corners or on pole 
lines; Flags, Flagholders and 
Electric Light danger signals 
for transporting poles. 


COFFING HOIST CO. 
313 E. a — St. 
Danville, Ill. 











except with respect to its financial inter- 
ests. The key men in the production per- 
sonnel and management were transferred 
to Rochester, so that practically the same 
policies that have characterized the Otto 
Bernz Co. Inc. and its products for so 
many years, will be continued. 

The company’s new address is 280 Lyell 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





Modern Crime Fighters Employ 
Kellogg Equipment to Aid Them. 
By Frank RUSSELL, 
Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

Some time ago the police department of 
Seattle, Wash., realized its need for a larger 
and more adequate telephone and alarm 


‘system to aid in its fight for the abatement 


of crime. After appropriations had been 
granted for the equipment, preliminary 
preparations were arranged and carried out 
under the direction of Chester L. Lynch, 
superintendent of fire alarms and police 
signals in Seattle. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
of Chicago, several years previously had 
installed the Seattle fire department switch- 
board and because it had rendered such 
satisfactory service, Kellogg engineers were 
called in to help draw plans for the new 
police system. 

After an exhaustive study’ of the city’s 
requirements, made by Mr. Lynch and Kel- 
logg engineers, specifications for a system 
were designed. The final plans called for 
a unique switchboard and telephone sys- 
tem capable of meeting the unusual require- 
ments of the police department. 

The switchboard itself has two positions 
separated by a special one-panel section. 
The center panel mounts the controls for a 
complete radio broadcast and receiving set 
to be used in conjunction with the telephone 
system. Thirty-three inches of keyshelf is 
provided for each operator to assure ample 
room for efficient handling of all business. 
To prevent unnecessary noise in the oper- 
ating room which might interfere with 
clear transmission and reception, plug 
shelves have been protected with a heavy 
covering of leather to deaden the impact 
of falling plugs. All plug seats are bushed 
with renewable fiber tubes to prevent the 
cords from wearing at these points. 

The board is wired to enable either opera- 
tor to handle all circuits without interfer- 
ing with the other. The system includes 
police headquarters, precinct stations, about 
180 call boxes scattered throughout the 
city, and 20 trunks connected with the city’s 
main telephone exchange. 

The local line circuits that connect to 
the call boxes are similar to regular local 
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line circuits except that provision is made 
for the grouping of these lines, 25 or less 
at a time, and wiring each group to a key 
in each operator’s position. Ten of these 
different groupings or arrangements of call 
boxes have been constructed. The opera- 
tion of the key in one direction connects 
the grouped lines to the operator’s position. 
The operation of the key in the other direc- 
tion connects the grouped lines to ringing 
current. This means that certain circuits 
can be grouped at will by the operator to 
respond to various general alarms. In this 
way, riot calls, information, etc., can be sent 
quickly and easily to a number of places 
by simply cutting in the proper circuit. Sig- 
nals are installed on each call box so that 
the operator can attract the attention of any 
policeman in the vicinity. 

The grouped line circuits are also wired 
to a spring jack in the face of the switch- 
board so that an official’s office may be con- 
nected to the grouped lines over a regular 
operator’s cord circuit. On this type of 
connection with the grouped lines, the ring- 
ing current is supplied from the local cord 
circuit. Thus, in case of an emergency, an 
official can talk to the grouped lines over 
the local cord circuit in the regular manner. 

These circuits are so arranged that 
should one circuit happen to be in use it in 
no way interferes with the conversation. 
Nor does line trouble deter from the results 
on the other circuits. 

The two-way trunk circuits connecting 
with the Seattle main exchange are all of 
the lamp signal type equipped for multiple 
appearance with busy signal. 

The cord circuit is arranged to operate 
in connection with either the call box line 
circuits or the two-way trunk circuits to 
the main exchange and can be used for 
inter-connection of calls between them. 
Each is equipped with a ringing key for 
ringing on the calling cord. This is com- 
bined with a listening key and also a ring- 
back key for ringing on the answering cord. 

Details regarding the capacity, wiring. 
and equipment of this unusual installation 
are as follows: 


Capacity Equip- 
Wiring ment 
Two-panel single position 
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ranged to accommodate 200 common bat- 
tery line circuits with a present equipment 
of 200 and space for 20 two-way trunk cir- 
cuit relays. Each bay of relay rack is 
equipped with a fuse panel arranged with 
alarm type fuses. 

The center, panel, as already mentioned, 
contains all remote controls for the short 
wave broadcasting station assigned for 
police work. A special arrangement per- 
mits the-operator to connect any desired 
local telephone station with the broadcast- 
ing station. 

The advantages of sending radio infor- 
mation directly over telephone lines or 
vice-versa are obvious. With the speed 
by which a message can be sent over the 
new Seattle telephone installation and then 
broadcast to the police prowler cars trav- 
eling about the streets (each car is equipped 
with a receiving set) apprehending of 
criminals is made easier. As a matter of 
fact the system works so satisfactorily that 
a number of times the police have arrived 
while the burglary or hold-up was actually 
taking place without the participants know- 
ing that the police were near. The record 
is 30 minutes from holdup to the jail cell, 
it is claimed. 


Stromberg-Carlson Offers New 


Direct Paging System. 

A new direct paging system, designed to 
be used in connection with private branch 
exchange switchboards, has been announced 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The system consists of a close-speaking 
microphone, amplifying equipment and 
loudspeakers, and is designed for installa- 
tion in factories, offices, stores, garages, 
hotels, theaters, railway stations, hospitals, 
clubs, restaurants, schools, airports, steam- 
ships, recreational centers, prisons, etc. 

The system is made up of a Stromberg- 
Carlson radio receiver and paging system 
amplifying equipment housed in an olive 
green metal cabinet which may be placed 
alongside of the private telephone switch- 
board so that the paging system may be 
conveniently operated by the telephone 
operators. With the close-speaking micro- 
phone which may be placed on the switch- 
board shelf or on the cabinet, the operator 
can reach anyone in the plant with any 
message, regardless of where he may be, 
it is claimed. 

The operation of the paging system is 
said to be as simple as talking over a tele- 
Phone. Announcing of messages may be 
assigned to private telephone exchange 
Operators or to watchmen stationed at doors. 
The paging of calls that normally require 
many telephone connections are handled 
With one call. Because individuals can be 
located rapidly, telephone trunk lines are 
not held. 

Therefore, telephone entrances to the in- 
stitution are kept cleared and the “line 
busy” signal is seldom heard by those desir- 
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ing to reach the plant. In a similar man- 
ner, salesmen and parties desiring to per- 
sonally interview members of the organiza- 
tion may be courteously and quickly 
handled. 

In a factory or office, safety talks, as 
required by law in several states, may be 
given without interruption to workers, as 
they need not be called away from their 
benches for assembly. Persons may be 
called to the telephone, assemblies an- 
nounced, starting and dismissal signals sent 
out and fire alarms given. 

In a store, salesmen may be ordered to 











View of Radio Receiver and Paging Sys— 

tem Amplifying Equipment. The Close— 

Speaking Microphone for the Operator May 

Be Placed Nearby on the Switchboard 
Shelf or on the Cabinet. 


report at busy counters, bargain sales an- 
nounced to customers, lost and found 
articles reported, lost children located and 
morning “pep” talks given. 

Garage attendants may order cars out, 
give orders for oiling or washing cars and 
report stolen cars by the paging system. 

The system may be used in theaters to 
give actors cues in dressing rooms and by 
directors to talk from the theater floor to 
artists on the stage during rehearsals. 

At the railway stations trains may be 
announced and travelers located, and in hos- 
pitals, doctors may be located and nurses 
directed to report. 

The amplifying and loudspeaker equip- 
ment of the Stromberg-Carlson paging sys- 
tem is available for the simple connection 
of a phonograph or a radio receiver, or 
both. This equipment can be used to pro- 
vide entertainment. 

Many manufacturing plants find that it 
speeds up production to have the workers 
entertained by music that sets a “rhythm” 
for the operations. Recorded or radio pro- 
grams help to make rest periods enjoyable. 
Institutional parties, dances and get-together 
meetings are made more enjoyable by pro- 
grams made available through the paging 
system. 
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Stores and hotels may distribute pro- 
grams throughout their buildings by this 
type of system. 

Following are the purposes and advan- 
tages claimed for the new 
Carlson paging system: 

1. To call an individual: or group: 

(a) It is quick. As rapidly as speech, 
the message reaches the person sought. 

(b) It is sure. Everyone responds to 
his spoken name, whereas his coded signal 
may pass unnoticed. 

(c) It cannot be disregarded. If the 
person sought delays in responding to his 
call, others who have heard it will call his 
attention to the fact that he is being paged. 

(d) It pages without limit. Any num- 
ber of individuals can be paged. No pre- 
arranged code system is necessary. 

2. To give instructions to an individual 
or groups: 

(a) It is explicit. It tells the person 
sought, “what to do” and “where to go.” 

(b) It is accurate. Everyone interested 
gets the same message. 

3. To eliminate disturbing signal de- 
vices : 


Stromberg- 


(a) It does not annoy. The human 
voice speaking in a natural tone does not 
annoy as does the nerve-racking noise of 
coded bells or whistle signals. 

(b) It provides for volume adjustment. 
The volume from any loudspeaker may be 
adjusted to meet the needs of its particular 
location. This allows all locations to be 
paged at suitable volumes. 

(c) It eliminates repetition. The per- 
son sought responds to the sound of his 
name, which means that the message does 
not need to be repeated. 


4. To carry the message to all locations 
at the same time: 


(a) It calls all locations at one time. 
There is no possibility of an individual 
missing a call by going from one place to 
another as all loudspeakers give the mes- 
sage at the same time. 

(b) It insures correct coverage. Am- 
plifiers and loudspeakers are available to 
suit all requirements. 

(c) It is flexible. More amplifiers and 
more loudspeakers may be added as the 
demand increases. 

(d) It allows grouping of loudspeakers. 
Key switches may be provided to limit the 
paging to certain locations. These groups 
may be switched to the same circuit for 
simultaneous paging as described in (a). 

5. To be intelligible without unnecessary 
loudness : 

(a) It is adaptable. Loudspeakers may 
be directional or non-directional as condi- 
tions demand. 

(b) It has ample volume. Sufficient 
amplification may be applied to over-ride 
any ordinary factory noise. 

(c) It is easy to control volume. Noisy 
locations may be given loud volume, while 
at the same time small rooms may be pro- 
vided with low conversational volume. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Valuation and Depreciation Fig- 
ures Presented in Rate Case. 

Hearings in the rate case of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., were resumed before the 
District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission August 15. Frequent clashes be- 
tween .attorneys for the commission and 
for the telephone company delayed the 
presentation of actual testimony. 

Attacking valuation figures introduced by 
counsel for the commission, the telephone 
company in its testimony sought to prove 
its contention that its earnings were less 
than 7 per cent of fair value. 

Harold C. Doyle, member of the ap- 
praisal committee of the Washington Real 
Estate Board, testified that actual value of 
the land owned by the telephone company 
amounted to $1,243,056 as of August 12, 
1932. This figure is $386,360 in excess of 
the company’s book cost of $856,696 which 
the commission sought to use as the true 
value in estimating reproduction costs. 

W. F. Sloan, consulting engineer of Chi- 
cago, in rebutting statistics introduced by 
commission witnesses, testified the physical 
property of the company, exclusive of land 
and buildings, is in 91 per cent condition. 
Allowing for plant depreciation, Mr. Sloan 
testified the write-off should be only 
$2,600,000. Thomas R. Tate, commission 
engineer, recently testified a write-off of 
between $7,000,000 and $9,000,000 should 
take place in figuring depreciation. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac company, in 
opening its defense on August 16 in the 
rate inquiry, presented four statistical ex- 
hibits intended to show that its net revenue 
has decreased during the first six months 
of this year and threatens to reach only 
6.1 per cent as against 7.4 per cent in 1931. 

The testimony showed that while the 
telephone company’s revenues have in- 
creased from $9,363,086 in 1931 to 
$9,737,008 as of June 30, this year, figured 
on an annual basis, its operating costs have 
jumped from $7,100,564 to $7,790,046. 
Thus the net telephone revenues have 
fallen from $2,262,522 to $1,946,962. 

It was stated that although some 3,000 
telephones were disconnected during June 
and July, the number in operation is still 
close to 10,000 more than were in operation 
at the beginning of 1931. 

The company’s comparative income 
statement showed an increase of more than 
$440,000 in exchange service revenues in 
the six months to June 30, 1932, still on an 
annual basis,, but toll service revenues re- 
flected a drop, actual and anticipated, of 
about $70,000. 


ine greatest gains in operating ex- 


penses are charged to current maintenance, 
traffic costs, and taxes. Current mainte- 
nance costs rose from $1,371,340 to 
$1,586,398 while the value of the average 
plant in service increased from $30,594,857 
to $31,914,254. Traffic costs jumped from 
$1,979,339 to $2,162,458, while operations 
taxes increased from $683,372 to $696,152. 

The income statement further shows 
that if the present federal taxes were in 
effect during the whole of 1932, the net 
telephone revenues would be only 5.94 per 
cent, instead of 6.1 per cent. 

Roy W. Prince, chief engineer for the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company, on Au- 
gust 23 attempted to justify the purchase 
of land in advance of its use by the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Prince testified it is a practice of 
the company to buy land in advance of its 
being used, after engineering studies have 
indicated the “wire center” of the territory 
where plans call for a new telephone ex- 
change. The value of land now held by 
the company for this purpose does not 
exceed $120,000, it was explained. 

The testimony of Mr. Prince was intro- 
duced to combat a deduction made by 


Thomas R. Tate, commission engineer, in 
his valuation of lands of the telephone 
company for lands not now in use. The 
commission agreed to allow the unused land 
to be included in the valuation, if the com- 
pany can show Mr. Tate was in error. 

A valuation claim of $36,008,622 was 
submitted by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company at the rate hearing before the 
commission on August 24. The company’s 
figures represent the cost of reproducing 
their properties today, less depreciation, 
Harry C. Gretz, auditor of the company, 
testified. 

Valuation claimed by the company is 
approximately $13,000,000 higher than that 
submitted by Thomas R. Tate, commission 
valuation engineer, and other witnesses for 
the commission. 

Approximately $4,000,000 of the differ- 
ence in figures is made up by the company 
for “going concern value,” for which Mr. 
Tate made no allowance. A difference of 
a similar amount exists in the deductions 
for depreciation made by the company and 
Mr. Tate. 

The company’s estimates of central office 
equipment also exceeded those of the com- 
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mission by $1,090,605. Under the item of 
working capital the company submitted a 
claim for $1,146,100, while the commission’s 
claim totals $463,656. 

One of the chief reasons for the differ- 
ence in figures, it is claimed, is that the 
company utilized 1932 price levels while 
the commission’s witnesses based its esti- 
mates on 1931 prices. 


Wisconsin Commission Says Divi- 
dend Ample in Injunction Case. 
Despite the 12'4 per cent cut in its rates, 

the Wisconsin Telephone Co. can earn a 

return sufficient to pay a 6 per cent divi- 

dend on the par value of its common stock 

plus $287,985 for surplus, the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission said on August 

27 in its answer to the company’s request 

for an injunction in the federal court at 

Madison to prevent the new rates going 

into effect. 

The commission’s figures are based on 
1931 business. In that year, the commis- 
sion contends, the company was able to 
earn 10.5 per cent under the old rates. The 
company’s business is falling off, the com- 
mission admits, but its expenses are like- 
wise decreasing so that the new rates will 
not alter the situation as of 1931. 

In its 28-page answer the commission 
denies that its rate reduction order attempts 
to take the company’s property without due 
process of law, and maintains that the 
testimony and exhibits offered by the state 
in the investigation into the rates and prac- 
tices of the company give a fair picture 
rather than a “small portion” of the busi- 
ness as the company contended. The in- 
vestigation is to continue and will require 
at least another year, the commission 
admits. 

Concerning the introduction of testimony 
by expert economists, the commission 
admits that this testimony was “in part 
theoretic,” but denies that it was wholly 
so. The commission denied an allegation 
of the company that it had no opportunity 
to defend itself in the hearing. 

The commission sets the value of the 
company’s property at $36,250,000. 

In its discussion of rates, the commis- 
sion departs from the belief that the utility 
is entitled to not less than 8 per cent on 
its property. The company in its request 
for an injunction said that this has been 
the rule for years. 

Such a rate is “excessive and unneces- 
sary to enable the company to attract capi- 
tal for the extension of its business and to 
assure to complainant (the company) a 
reasonable return and that to allow com- 
plainant the return of 8 per cent to which 
it alleges itself to be entitled, would result 
in excessive and unreasonable profits to the 
company,” the commission declares. 

“Defendants (the commission) allege, 
on information and belief, that the com- 
plainant was able to realize under its exist- 
ing rates in the year 1931, after deducting 
all reasonable operating expenses and taxes 
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and other proper deductions, an annual 
return of not less than 10.5 per cent on the 
fair value of its property used and useful 
in rendering local telephone service,” the 
commission continued. 

After denying the company’s claim that 
it would realize less than 2.3 per cent per 
year under the new rates, the commission 
states that the company under the new 
rates would have been able to earn in 1931 
a return of not less than 6.1 per cent. 

“Regarding the allegation.that complain- 
ant’s revenues from its present rates and 
charges are declining, defendants admit 
that on the date of filing the bill of com- 
plaint herein, complainant’s gross revenues 
were declining,” the commission states. 
“Defendants allege, on information and 
belief, that complainant’s expenses were 
also declining.” 

“Defendants allege that after giving 
effect to the reduction in rates complainant 
would have earned in 1931, after deduction 
of reasonable operating expenses and taxes 
and all other proper deductions, a return 
equal to not less than 7.4 per cent on the 
par value of the common stock assigned to 
the local portion of the exchange property 
and equal to not less than 6 per cent on 
the par value of the common stock plus 
surplus thus assigned,” the commission 
asserts. 

“Defendants allege that after giving 
effect to the reduction in rates prescribed 
by the order, complainant would have 
earned in 1931, after deduction of reason- 
able operating expenses and taxes and all 
other proper deductions, a return sufficient 
to pay a 6 per cent dividend on the par 
value of the common stock assigned to the 
local portion of the exchange property, 
plus an additional amount available for 
surplus of not less than $287,985.” 

The commission admits that its order 
provides no payment to the company for 
return on property located in its exchanges 
involved in furnishing toll service. It 
denies that such property is capital of the 
exchange telephone business and it alleges 
that such property is not used and useful 
in giving exchange telephone service. 

The commission defends its right to 
issue a temporary order—the reduction is 
for a year only—and asserts that there is 
an emergency justifying the reduction. 

The commission’s answer also goes into 
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September 3, 1932. 


the relationship of the company with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Western Electric Co. 

“Defendants allege as a matter of law 
that complainant is not entitled to relief 
in this suit until it establishes the reason- 
ableness of the payments to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for rendering 
service to complainant, by showing the 
costs to the American company of such 
service, and that complainant is not en- 
titled to relief in this suit, until it estab- 
lishes that the net earnings on sales by 
Western Electric Co. to complainant are 
reasonable,” the commission maintains. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

September 29: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on investigation of the charges by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle, type of telephone. 

KANSAS. 

September 6: Hearing in Topeka on 
commission’s own motion on investigation 
of the rates, joint rates, tolls, joint tolls, 
charges, classifications, regulations, prac- 
tices, acts and service of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., engaged in the trans- 
mission of messages, sale or renderings of 
telephone service for hire to all classes and 
kinds of customers and subscribers for any 
and all purposes, including any and all 
things and matters relative thereto in the 
state of Kansas. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 13: Continued hearing in 
Boston on the complaint of the Boston 
Central Labor Union against rates of the 
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New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
MINNESOTA. 

September 14: Hearing in Reading on 
application of the Fulda Telephone Co. 
for authority to close its exchange at 
Reading and provide telephone service to 
the subscribers there through other ex- 
changes. 

September 19: Continued hearing in in- 
vestigation of St. Paul rates of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MIssowrl. 

August 15: Complaint filed by T. S. 
Dennis and Elmer Wadsworth, vs. the 
Huntsville Telephone Co., requesting re- 
duced rates. 

NEBRASKA, 


August 22: The Lawrence Telephone 
Co. granted authority to make no installa- 
tion charges for a year’s period beginning 
September 1. 

August 22: The Hendley Switchboard 
Co., of Hendley, granted permission to 
reduces its gross and net rates 25 cents a 
month for one year. The residence rates 
have been $1.75 and $1.50 per month. 

August 22: Cortland Telephone Co. 
granted authority to establish a new rate 
for “rural business.” The rate was asked 
by the company in order to give better 
service to a physician living outside of the 
town. The rate, which is $1.95 gross and 
$1.70 net per month, will also apply to 
rural gas stations. 

August 29: Petition filed by the Johns- 
town Telephone Co. asking for permission 
to reduce its switching charges. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

September 13: Hearing on complaint of 
the city of Asheville that the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. is charg- 
ing an unjust rate for the use of hand- 
set, or so-called French type, telephones. 

The Asheville complaint is that whereas 
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the Southern Bell company charges 50 
cents a month extra for the hand-sets in 
this state, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., also an American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. unit, charges only 25 cents 
a month, and that charge is made only 
until $4.50 has been paid, which is the cost 
of the instrument. 
OunI0. 

August 15: Order issued authorizing 
the St. Mary’s Telephone Co., the Cam- 
bridge Home Telephone Co. and _ the 
Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. to place 
into effect regulations providing that on 
request of subscribers, the flat rate service 
will be suspended for a minimum of one 
month and a maximum of six months for 
a charge equal to one-half of the regular 
rate for the subscribers’ service. 

SoutTH CAROLINA. 

August 13: Answer and return filed by 
the South Carolina Continental Telephone 
Co. to the petition of the commission, 
which on June 21 issued an order for the 
telephone company to show cause why it 
should not be restrained from activity un- 
less it complied with the commission’s or- 
der to reduce its rates at Abbeville. 

' WISCONSIN. 

August 26: Hearing in Marshfield on a 
petition for revision of the Marshfield 
Telephone Co.’s rates. 

September 7: Hearing in Oshkosh on 
petition of the Midwest States Telephone 
Co., owning many lines in the vicinity 
of Oshkosh and Fond du Lac, to reopen 
its order entered July 18 revising the com- 
pany’s charges. 

September 27: Hearing on the petition 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to reopen 
the case in which the commission issued 
an order permitting the collection of a 
10-cent charge for room telephone service 
in hotels in Milwaukee. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switchineg’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Bveryone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
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Telephone Booths, standard size, late 
type folding doors, oak or mahogany, 
knocked down for shipment, $30.00, $35.00 
and $40.00. 

Pay-stations and operators’ chairs. 

Transmitters and receivers repaired and 
refinished. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Widow and daughter 
want positions as telephone operators. 
Experienced. Prefer switchboard in 
residence. Write Mrs. Clara Sweet, 
Crawfordsville, Iowa. 











WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, III. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 
nance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Trouble 
Shooter—Lineman—Construction Fore- 
man—Manager, common battery. or 
magneto. Steady and reliable; reason- 
able wages. Good reference. Address 
8179, care of TELEPHONY. 
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KELLOGG—WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
(Write for prices) 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE 





TELEPHONE COMPANIES! 
Important firms of the low tension cur- 
rent business, electrical engineers (weak 
current), should get from patent office, 
Washington Patent No. 1796358. Ensures 
big extra profit. Write to patentee, 
A. Burli, Electro-Technical Articles, 
Lucerne (Switzerland). Correspondence 
if possible in German. Thone 21515. 





WESTINGHOUSE Oil Tank Static 
Condensers, Operating voltage 2,300 
volts, 60 cycles. Capacity 14% M. F., 
$4.75 ea. Address Box 8188, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





TELEPHONE Franchise _ covering 
three good adjacent towns; rural line 
opportunities. Some material and equip- 
ment on ground. Early construction 
contemplated. Wonderful opportunity. 
D. L. Groce, Real Estate, Carrizozo, 
New Mexico. 





FOR SALE—Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Exchange. Rural lines switched 
at good rates. Office in residence. Op- 
portunity for man with family. Address 
8175, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—Exchange and residence, 
summer resort town, Northern Wiscon- 
sin. 115 stations. Room for advance- 
ment. Cheap for cash. Address Box 
8191, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Small exchange. 
Give all particulars first letter. R. M. 
Dutcher, 3414 Hamilton St., Omaha, Neb. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 
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